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NEWTON WILSON & Co.’s 


NEW HAND-SHUTTLE MACHINE, 


PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Price ce £4 ha. 


Inclusive of Guide, Oil-can, Screw-driver, Winder, and Three Needles. 


Tuts admirable Machine i is the most perfect Hand-Shuttle 
Machine yet invented. It is so simple that the most ine xpe- 
rienced can operate it without any previous instruction, 
while it is inc apable of derangement by ordinary use. The 
range of application is practically unlimited ; anything that 
can “be worn or requires stitching in a house can be executed 
on this Machine. The tension rare ly requires regulating, 
From muslin to dressed calico, woollen cloth, or even 
leather, may be sown without change ef needle or cotton, 
or alteration of tension. Besides all kinds of domestic use, 
it can be applied to many varieties of manufacturing use, 
such as dressmaking, mantlemaking, staymaking, tailoring, 
or even bootclosing. 

Tt 1€ appearance of the Machine is handsome and noble, 

| the finish of all the working parts cannot be excelled. 
Nothing comparable to this new Hand Machine has ever 
been invented, and it is now offered to the public as the 
nearest approach to perfection that perhaps can be desired, 


144, High Holborn; 144, Cheapside; and 210, Regent Street 


GOSNELL and Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any 
2 ° Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and 
imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price Is. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
._* AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. \ 
Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent } 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful li: juid. It is now offered to the public in a more | 
concentrated form, and at a lower price. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. each, also, §s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, Angel 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


USE SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


For making Soup in one minute without boiling. 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6a. } 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE 


BY THE PAUL BOTTALLA, S.J. 
rofessor of Theology at St. Beuno’s College, NW. 


LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
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BURNS, OATES, & CO.’S LIST. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
[Continued from the September Number.] 


- LATIN. 
XIV. Casus conscientix. 6 vols. 12mo, 12s.; cash, 6s. 
ury. Compendium Theologiz (18mo, Tournai), 6s.; cash, 2s. 
Ditto (2 vols. 12mo, Paris), 10s.; cash, §s. 
foget-Lacoudre. Institutiones Philosophicz. 3 vols. 12mo, 7s.; cash, 3s. 6d. 
p De immaculato deiparze semper virginis conceptu commentarius. 2 vols. 4to, £1 4s.; 


De Evangeliis libri tres. 2 vols. 4to, £1 6s.; cash, 19s. 
Manuale clericorum. 18mo, 6s.; cash, 4s. 
e Ponte. Compendium meditationum. 2 vols. 12mo, 5s.; cash, 3s. 
folina. Institutiones Sacerdotum ex SS. Patribus et Ecclesize Doctoribus concinnata. 12mo, 
6s.; cash, 4s. 
Reig. Auster vivificans, seu contemplationes circa perfectiones Dei, uni, trini, incarnati et in 
Eucharistia oblati ad inducendum animas ad amorem Dei perfectam. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s.; 
cash, 6s. gd. 
\ home (‘.) Aquinatis expositio continua super Evangelistas simul ac catena aurea. 8 vols, 8vo, 
41 4s.; cash, 15s. 
baghs. Ontologiz seu metaphysicz generalis elementa. 8vo, 2s. (1854); cash, Is. 
Theodicez seu Theologiz naturalis elementa. 8vo (1852), 2s. 6d.; cash, Is. 3d. 
me— Logics seu philosophiz rationalis elementa. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; cash, Is. gd. 
@Nouters. Historiz Ecclesiastice Compendium. 3 vols, 8vo, 1847, 12s.; cash, 6s. 
home (S.) Aquinatis in omnes D, Pauli Epistolas Commentarius. 3 vols. 8vo, 15s.; cash, 9s. 
arquini (S.J.) Juris ecclesiastici publici institutiones. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; cash, 2s. 6d. 
A home (S.) Aquinatis Summa theologica, diligenter emendata, Nicolai, Sylvii, Billuart et J. 
Drioux notis emendata. 8 vols. 8vo, 1866, a cash, £1. 
/utripon. Bibliorum Sacrorum Concordantiz ad recognitionem jussu Sixti V. Pont. Max. bibliis 
adhibitam. 4to, £1 6s.; cash, 18s, 
neologiz cursus completus (Migne). Tomus octavus. De Trinitate de cultu SS., de adventu 
¢tgmyst. Christi. 4to, 6s.; cash, 4s. 
ito, Tomus 26. De historia SS. imaginum et picturarum et de Agnus Dei. 4to, 6s.; cash, 4s. 
tto, Tomus 27. De festis et sectis judzorum, de festis D.N.J.C. et Marie Virginis, &c. &c. 
Ato, 6s.; cash, 4s. 
‘Mecius. Christianus pie moriens. Aug. Vind. 1750. 12mo, 5s. 
smmbefis. Christi Martyrum lecta trias. 12mo, Paris, 1567. 3s. 
avid. J)uodecim Specula Deum aliquando videre desideranti concinnata. 8vo, vellum, 
Antwerpiz, 1610, 6s. 
Iansenius. Dux vie ad vitam perfectam per exercitia Spiritualia, 1667. 12mo, bd., 6s. 6d. 
trassi (Paridis, Bonnoniensis). De Czeremoniis Cardinalium. 4to, vellum, 15s. 
gambata (S.J.) Institutum vite ad exemplar Passionis Dom. et Salvat. nostri. Diling, 1686, 
8vo, vellum, 4s. 
ygzera (Ph). Pontif. Cappella Mag. SS. Ecclesiz Rituum divinorumque officiorum explicatio ab 
anonymo seculi xii. Scriptore elucubrata, ex Vaticano Codice eruta, prefat. et notis illust. 
Rome, 1784. 8vo, paper boards, 592 pages, £1. 
esi, Josephi Aug. Ogd. Praed, de irreformabili Romani Pontificis in definiendis fidei controversiis 
judicio, 4 vols. small 4to, bound, £1 15s. 


** Full lists of books at reduced prices may be had on application. 


Burns & Oates, 17 & 18, Portman St., and 63, Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS BY FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF ¥ESUS. 


Now ready, Vol. I., price 6s. 


ERMONS BY FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


SHE LATTER DAYS. 
Four Sermons by REv. H. J. COLERIDGE. 


THE TEMPTATIONS or OUR LORD. 
Four Sermons by Rev. F. HATHAWAY. 


THE ANGELUS BELL. 
Five Lectures on the Remedies against Deso- 
lation. 

By Rev. PETER GALLWEY. 


MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY 
INFANCY. 
Four Sermons by Rev. T. B. PARKINSON. 
One Sermon by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 
Two Sermons by Rev. THoMAS HARPER. 


Cases for. Binding, price 1s. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Cloth, 7s. 6¢.; calf, limp, 10s. 6d. 


ITA VITH NOSTRA 
MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 


London: 
Burns, OATEs, and Co., 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, 


Fust out, Second Edition, price 6d. 
HE HOLY HOUR; orthe Intimate 
Union of the Soul with Jesus in His Agony 
in the Garden. Translated from the Italian. 
With Preface by the Very REv. A. WELD. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street. 


Price 8d. 
F THE LOVE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 
(From the French of Pere Nepveu.) 


The Translation Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
J. COLERIDGE. 


London : Burns, Oates, & Co., Portman St. 


REv. GEORGE TICKELL. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE OF BLESSED 
MARGARET MARY. 


With some account of the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Stree, 
Portman Square. 


Price 4d. Eighth and Stereotyped Edition. 

N HOUR BEFORE THI} 

BLESSED SACRAMENT ; 
OR, 
With my Crucifix. 

A Prayer, translated from the French ly 

M. C., with a Preface and Appendix by 
FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 


London: St. Joseph’s Library, 50, South St.. 
Grosvenor Square; Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, 
Portman St., Portman Square, Dublin: Kelly, 


Rev. PAUL BOTTALLA, 


Professor of Theology in the College of St. 
Beuno, North Wales. 


HE POPE AND THE CHURCH, 
Considered in their Mutual Relations, wit! 
reference to the Errors of the High Church Part; 
in England. 
PART I. 
THE SUPREME AUTHORITY 


OF THE POPE. 
Now ready, price tos. 6d. 
PART II. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 


London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17, 
Portman Street. 
Rev. THOMAS HARPER. 
In the Press. 
ERMONS.—First Series: ‘On 
SUBJECTS OF THE Day.” Second 


Series: ‘‘ONn Gop.” 
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(atch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker to the Mueen, 
33 & 34, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS have 
long held pre-eminent rank, as may be seen from the following Reports:— 


SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, Inventor of the Armstrong Gun, 
says :— 
9, Hyde Park Street, W., 14th November, 1861. 
The Chronometer Watch you made for me in December, 1859, has never been afiected by 
travelling or riding ; its variation at the end of a year was only forty-five seconds. It has proved in 
every respect a most satisfactory Watch. 
To M. F. DENT, W. G. ARMSTRONG. 


33, COCKSPUR STREET. 


THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, Greenwich Observatory, reporting in 
1829 on the celebrated trial, when nearly 500 Chronometers were tested, says : 
Your Chronometer, No. 114, is entitled to the First Premium. Actual variation in the year 
0.54 hundredths of a second. This is superior to any other yet tried. 
Mr. DENT. J. POND, Astronomer Royal. 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL ASTRONOMER, M. STRUVE, of St. 
Petersburg, reporting upon eighty-one Chronometers tested by the Russian 
Chronometrical Expedition, says :— 


The DENT CHRONOMETERS have held FIRST RANK ina brilliant manner. They contributed, 
beyond dispute, THE MOST EFFECTUALLY to the exactitude of the result. 
M. STRUVE. 


* * By Command of the Emperor, the Russian Gold Medal of the Highest Order of Merit was 
presented to Mr. DENT. 


G. B. AIRY, ESQ., Astronomer Royal, in testimony of the excellence 
of Dent’s Turret Clocks, says :— 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 22nd July, 1845. 
I believe the Clock which you have constructed for the Royal Exchange to be THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD as regards accuracy of going and of striking. 
Mr. DENT, G. B. ATRY. 
33, COCKSPUR STREET, Charing Cross. 


Council and Prize Medals awarded by the Royal Commissioners 
of International Exhibitions 1851 and 1862. 


33 & 34, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 


LONDON. 
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ACTA ET DECRETA 


SACRORUM CONCILIORUM RECENTIORUM, 


Collectio Lacensis. 


AUCTORIBUS 


PRESBYTERIS S.J. E DOMO B.V.M. SINE LABE CONCEPTA AD LACUM, 


OLLECTIO LACENSIS omnia et sola Concilia recentioris ztatis continebit 

indeque incipiet, ubi magna Labbei et Harduini collectiones desierunt, ut, his completis et 

usque ad nostram zetatem perductis, facilis ad cognoscendas cujusvis temporis Synodos pateat aditus, 

Quod vero ad operis dispositionem attinet, non modo temporum, sed locorum etiam rationem 
habendam esse rati, hunc ordinem statuimus : F 

Universum tempus, cujus Concilia edituri sumus, in duas partes dividimus, quarum alteram 

computamus usque ad Gallicam, quam vocant, revolutionem, alteram inde ad nostram usque 
memoriam. Paucas illius statis Synodos in duas, frequentes hujus in quatuor classes dispertimur. 


Totum vero opus, quantum conjicimus, sex tomis absolvetur, quorum 
duo priores continebunt Concilia ab an. 1682. usque ad 1789. sive 
I. tom. ab Episcopis Ritus Latini, sive 

Il. tom. ab Episcopis Rit. Oriental. habita. 

Czteri tomi Concilia, que propiore tempore sunt celebrata, complec- 
tentur, et quidem 

Ill. tom. Concilia Americ septentrionalis et Imperii Britannici, 

IV. tom. Concilia Gallie, 

V. tom. Concilia Germanie, Hungarie, Hollandie, 

VI. tom. Concilia Italie, quibus accedent Synodi hoc ordine non 
comprehense: denique, uti speramus, veluti supremum totius 
collectionis decus atque complementum, Concilium GEcumenicum 
Vaticanum primum. 


Czeterum, ut omnes non solum plene, sed etiam secure et facile e fontibus sacrorum canonum 
haurire queant, curabimus in primis, ut opus nostrum, quam emendatissime fieri poterit, typis 
describatur, atque singulis voluminibus locupletissimi indices et alphabeticus theologize jurisque 
canonici, prout in Conciliis traduntur, conspectus adjiciantur. Denique nullam operam recusavimus, 
ut nihil collectionis nostrz integritati deesset ; neque solum Concilia nostra eetatis quaecumque sunt 
edita, verum ixedita quoque exhibebimus. 

Pretia voluminum pro singulorum magnitudine erunt varia, ita tamen, ut denz plagulz (80 
columnz) veneant 2 fr. 70 cts., volumen vero, quod 50 plagulas sive 400 paginas contineant, 13 fr. 
35 cts., sive 10 shillings. 


B. HERDER, bibliopola-redemtor, FrisurGi BRrisGovi# in Magno Ducatu Badensi; 
ARGENTORATI: Agence de B. HERDER, 18, place du Dome. 
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HAROMAN AND 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Medixwal Metal-THorkers in Silver, Brass, & Trought Fron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and: Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view or 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 


their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Mediseval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; embossed roan, | 


gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; French morocco, 6s.; Turkey 
morocco, 8s. 6d.; with gilt rim and clasp, 12s. 


HE TREASURY or tHE SACRED 
HEART. 


‘A New Manual of Catholic Devotion, 


Containing Indulgences, Prayers, Devotions, &c., 
in henour of the Sacred Heart, with Epistles 
and Gospels for Sundays and Festivals, pub- 
lished with the approbation of his Grace the 
Bishep of Cork. 


Also, in royal 32mo, cloth, red edges, price 25.3 
French morocco, 2s. 6d.; calf, red edges, 35.64. ; 
morocco, gilt, 45., 

THE LITTLE TREASURY OF THE 

SACRED HEART; 


Being an Abridgement of the larger work, with 
the approbation of his Eminence Cardinal 
Cullen. 

Dublin: Printed by J. M. O’Toole and Sons. 
Sold by all Catholic booksellers. The trade 
supplied by W. H. Smith and Son, wholesale 
booksellers, 85 and 86, Middle Abbey Street, 
Dvblin. 


LE CONTEMPORAIN : 


Revue d’Economie Chretienne. 


OMMAIRE de la Livraison du 

1 Septembre, 1870. L’Hérésie Politique—I1 Beato 

—Un Archevéque de Reims au IX. Siécle—L’Ascétisme 

Evangélique et la Société Moderne—Bulletin des princi- 

age travaux d’économie politique ou sociale parus dans 

e mois—Courrier des (Euvres—Chronique du Mois— 
Bulletin Bibliographique. 


Paris: Librairie d’ADRIEN LE CLERC ET 
Cig., Imprimeurs de N.S.P. le Pape et de 
l’Archevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 29, prés 
Saint-Sulpice. 


ETUDES 


Religieuses, Historiques et Littéraires. 
OMMAIRE de la Livraison de 


Aont, 1870:—Constitutio Dogmatica Prima de 
Ecclesia, Christi—Les Espagnols Chrétiens du Haut 
Moyen-Age—De l’Exégése Rationaliste en Allemagne— 
La Campagne d’Allemagne—Des Sensations Auditives— 
Lothair—La Définiti Mélanges—Bibliographie. 


Paris : Au Bureau de la Revue chez JOSEPH * 
ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon; et 
chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas, 7, Anci- 
enne de Guerrés-Sorbonne. 


a 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


No. LxXXI Vol. 


CONTENTS. 
I, LITURGICAL FRAGMENTS FROM THE EARLY CELTIC CHURCH. 
II, THE First IRISH MISSION OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS (Continued). 
III. CLAIMS OF THE IRISH COLLEGE, PARIS, ON THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, IN 
VIRTUE OF TREATIES WITH FRANCE (Continued). 
IV. LETTERS OF BALMEZ—10,. FRENCH PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOL OF M. COUSIN. 
V. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
VI. MONASTICON HIBERNICUM—COUNTY CORK. 


DuBLIN: W. B,. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


ST. STANISLAUS, 


48a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MISS FLON, 


A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at the Convent de 
l'Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for 
several years engaged in tuition in England, receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she 
instructs in English, Latin, French, and Music, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic 
public schools in England. 

TERMS (which are inclusive) SEVENTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 


Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 
The Lady Superior of the Convent de 1’ Intérieur de Marie, Montrouge, Paris. 
(The Director of the Convent during Miss FLon’s pupilage was Monseigneur 
FouLon, Archbishop of Nancy.) 


- The Rev. Superioress, Convent of La Sainte Union des 
Sacrés Coeurs... Highgate Road. 
La Marquise J. Boccella ... Villino Boccella, Florence. 
The Very Rev. Monsignor Eyre __... =e aap ... St. Mary’s, Hampstead. 
The Rev. Father Christie, Mount Street. 
The Rev. G. B. Yard ... 4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater. 
The Hon. Mrs. Stonor 78, South Audley Street. 
Dr. H. Gueneau de 55, Wimpole Street. 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. The year is divided into Three Terms, each of 
which is payable in advance. 


VI. —SEPTEMBER, 1870. 
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OCTOBER, 1870. 


CONTENTS. PAGE 

CATHOLIC INTERESTS AND THE LATE SESSION OF PARLIA- 
MENT. I.—The Educational Crisi ‘ é 374 

Chapter X VI.—Hurst Gate. 

XVII.—Mr. Wheelwright’s ideas of toleration to the Irish. 

XVIII.—An Adventure at the Manor-house. 

os XIX.—Grannie M’Orven. 

HISTORICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE HOLY 
SEE. By the Rev. W. Waterworth . - 

THE DIALOGUES OF LYDNEY . - 443 
Chapter XXIV.—Helen Lloyd. 

XXV.—The First Article of the Creed. 

XXVI.—Creation and Providence. 

X%XVII.—The first Anathemas. 

ON COMMON SENSE AND Mora. (In reference to Dr. 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent). By the Rev. Thomas 

THE Last DAYS OF SIR JOHN SIMEON . . 481 

1. Lacordaire’s Conferences on God.—2. Hilton’s Scale of Perfec- 

tion. — 3. The Catechism Illustrated. —4. Reichel’s See of 
Rome in the Middle Ages.—5. S. Vincent de Paul et son 
Temps. Traduit par Abbé Barthélemy.—6. The Republi- 
cation of the Annals of Baronius. —7. Mr. E. H. Dering’s 
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Social. By Mr. J. N. Murphy.—g9. Irish Folk Lore. By 
‘* Lageniensis.”—10. Archbishop Spalding on Infallibility.—. 
11. Note to the Article on Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 


NOTICE. 

The Subscription Copies hitherto issued from the Office in South 
Street, will in future be sent and delivered by Messrs. Burns ana 
Oates (as noted below), to whom all communications regarding them 
should be addressed. 

All Books and Publications intended for review in the MONTH 
should be sent to the Editor, at 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, 
W., or at Messrs. Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, Portman Street, W., or 
63, Paternoster Row, E.C. It ts requested that Letters and Manu- 
scripts may be sent to 50, South Street. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 

Subscribers in any part of Great Britain or Ireland are informed 
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’ that they may receive the MONTH, post-free, on the day of publication, 


by sending their names to Messrs. Burns and Oates (as above) at the 


rate of 7s. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. tf paid in advance. 
Advertisements to be sent to the Office, 50, South Street, Grosvenor 
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LONDON : 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’- Hall Court. 
Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, Portman Street. 
DUBLIN : 

W. H. Smiru & Son; W. B. Ketty ; J. DUFFY 


Now Ready, Handsomely Bound in Red Cloth, price 8s. 
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THe IrisH LAND QUESTION. 

THE DiaLocues or Lypney.—Chapters VII. to XVIII. 
ECCLESIASTICAL RELICS. 
‘ On THE FourTH ECLOGUE OF VIRGIL. 
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In Memoriam F. OVERBECK. 
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ASCETICISM AND MODERN LIFE. 
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THE NEW CHURCH Bopy: Its PRosPECTS AND ITs Doom. 
THe TuTorRIAL SysTtEM AT ETON. 

Mr. TENNYSON AND THE “ MoRTE D’ARTHUR.” 

THE ParaGuay REDUCTIONS. 

“DouGLas JERROLD. 

CARDINAL VON REISACH. 

‘THE MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE THREE KINGDOMS. 
Wartep SeEeps.—Chapters I. to VI. 

‘THOUGHTS ON INFALLIBILITY. 

THE LIBERALISM OF LACORDAIRE. 

THe STUDENTS OF ROME IN THE FouRTH CENTURY. 

Mr. “ LOTHAIR.” 


Fuint CuIps. 
And a large number of Miscellaneous Reviews. 
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Catholic Interests and the late Session of Parliament. 


I.—THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 
THE position of the Catholic body in this country, which 
is that of a small minority which has to hold its own and 
win its rights with a very small and inadequate amount of 
representation in either House of Parliament—and this at 
a time when questions which concern it either directly 
or indirectly are very frequently subjects of discussion 
and legislation—makes it very important that we should 
accurately understand the bearings upon our own varied 
interests of measures either lately passed or which are 
likely to be soon discussed. We have as yet nothing 
that can be called a Catholic party in Parliament. In 
saying this, we use the word party, not in its most precise 
sense, according to which it signifies an organization which 
has views and a policy of its own as to the general 
principles on which the Government of the country is to 
act at home and abroad, but in that more restricted sense 
in which the Catholic party existed many years ago in 
France under the parliamentary system of the Consti- 
tutional Monarchy—a system which secured to all at 
least the free expression of their opinions and the 
unhindered advocacy of their interests). When M. de 
Montalembert pleaded the cause of Religious Education 
at the bar of the Chamber of Peers, and afterwards in 
his place as a member of that assembly, there was as 
little parliamentary representation of the Catholic party 
in France as there is at present of the Catholic party in 
England. But from that date the Church began to take 
her place before public opinion and in public assemblies 
as a combatant for the interests of her children, using the 
legitimate weapons furnished to all citizens by the Consti- 
tution; and it is in some position analogous to this that the 
VOL. XIII. OCTOBER, 1870. A 
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Catholic body in England might come to stand, or rather, 
that it must come to stand, if it does not mean to submit 
to hardships which other bodies of Englishmen do not 
submit to. We do not aspire to govern the country or 
to furnish a Ministry of our own, and, as to matters of 
general policy, we may often be divided among ourselves 
as to which of the two great English parties Catholics 
should support. But the system of government by party 
does not require that we should place ourselves unre- 
servedly in the hands of either. There are many questions 
of vital importance to us as to which we are bound to 
make ourselves heard and felt—bound to this by the 
Providence which makes us free citizens of a country 
which is governed by public opinion. If we are to be 
heard and felt we must be united and organized, and in 
this sense Catholics must be a party in the country if they 
wish to discharge their duty to God and to themselves. 

No doubt Catholics are few in number, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country, but we have more representatives, 
as it is, in Parliament than the French Church had when 
it began its campaign; and as to our fewness amid the 
millions of Englishmen, our countrymen will not despise 
us, or even disregard us, for our small numbers. They 
will only despise us if we are afraid to say what we 
think, to claim our rights and demand redress for injustices 
inflicted upon us; or, again, if we are afraid of one another, 
if those who might speak and act are not allowed to 
speak and act, or if we look to intrigue and private 
arrangement for what is only to be gained by open action 
and free discussion. Few things, probably, have done us 
more good in the eyes of our countrymen than the resolute 
rejection, on the part of the Catholic leaders, of all com- 
promise on the subject of Mr. Newdegate’s Committee 
on Conventual Institutions ; and at this moment, whatever 
may be the issue of that cowardly inquiry, we stand in a 
far better position as a body than before Mr. Newdegate’s 
success, because we have shown that unanimity, resolution, 
and courage, which have always a powerful attraction for 
English minds and hearts. And we may venture also 
to say that in the main, few as we are, our just claims 
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will not be disregarded, if they are urged fearlessly and 
honestly on those broad grounds of justice, equality, and 
equity which are the principles of our liberties. 

The last Session of Parliament was almost from begin- 
ning to end occupied with questions affecting, some 
indirectly, others directly, the interests of the Catholic 
body as such. We shall set aside the Irish Land Bill, 
the first great work of legislation accomplished in the 
present year; not from any wish to question its very 
important bearing upon Catholic interests, nor simply 
because it relates immediately to Ireland alone, but 
because its provisions do not directly refer to the interests 
of religion. We cannot, however, set aside in like manner 
the Education Bill, which touches our religion most closely, 
nor the two investigations before Committees of the House 
of Commons, the one on the working of the Prison Minis- 
ters’ Act, the other on the Conventual Institutions of this 
country. With regard to the Education Bill, we have to 
put on record as fairly as we can what bearing its 
enactments have upon the Christian education of our 
poorer children ; with regard to the others, we have to 
examine what progress has been made in the inquiry, 
and in what conclusions it may hitherto have issued. 
At present we shall confine ourselves to the Education 
Bill. 

We shall hardly be expected to give an analysis of the 
provisions of this elaborate Bill, which has, as we believe, 
been drawn up and urged on the country with the most 
conscientious desire on the part of its framers to get rid, in 
the best practicable way, of the immense evils which ensue 
from the imperfect education of the children of the poor. 
Of course we should have wished the course of legislation 
to be different. We have derived great benefit—and we 
might, if we had fully exerted ourselves, have derived more 
—from the educational system at present in possession in 
England, which is so far fairer and more respectful to 
religion than that which reigns in Ireland. We could have 
desired, and we still desire, to see it extended to that 
country, and we should have been content with its further 
development in this. But we are not able to say that this 
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could have been carried out in the present state of public 
feeling in the country. Blind to the evidence which has 
been so carefully gathered on the Continent and in 
America, a considerable number of theorists are bent 
upon introducing a mixed or rather irreligious education 
among us, and at the same time are determined to make 
that education compulsory. England is a country which 
is not yet prepared to discard religion altogether, but we 
have among us a small but active party determined if they 
can to exclude it from education, and there is a far larger 
body, both among Anglicans and Dissenters, who are pre- 
pared to consider “religious” teaching as not inadequately 
provided for by some vague and general instruction upon 
the text of Scripture. The Bill represents the characteristic 
features of the general state of thought in the country, 
added to a strong desire to provide for educational wants 
and a resolution to impose education upon the poor, if 
necessary, even by legal penalties. 

With regard to compulsory education, we may be no 
believers in its efficacy, and yet we might, under certain 
circumstances, be glad of its introduction into such an 
enactment as that before us. We believe that it has 
nowhere succeeded in forcing every child of unwilling 
parents into the possession of real “education,” but it 
may certainly aid the efforts of the friends of education in 
diminishing the number of children who are wholly 
uninstructed.. There is no reason why it should not be 
tried, except under particular circumstances, which make 
it amount almost to intolerable bondage and persecution. 
It would be persecution, and nothing else, to force the 
children of Catholic parents to receive religious education 
at the hands of Protestants, or to force religious-minded 
parents, Catholic or Protestant, to send their children to 
schools where all religions were not only ignored but 
derided. It cannot be called persecution to force such 
parents, whether Catholics or Protestants, to send their 
children to schools where their own religion is fully and 
reverently taught. The character, therefore, of a particular 
measure of compulsory education must depend upon the 
provisions with which it may be connected as to the 
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religious teaching of the schools, attendance on which is 
thus made obligatory. 

What, then, is the system of schools contemplated by 
the new Education Bill? In the first place, we may 
congratulate ourselves that our existing schools are to 
remain untouched, and are still to be assisted by Govern- 
ment funds, while the assistance thus furnished is to be 
increased to a maximum of one-half the whole expenses. 
On the other hand, building grants are to cease: after the 
end of the present year. There is also no limit, as we 
understand the Bill, to be fixed to the creation of new 
denominational schools where they do not already exist. 
Here, then, there is a possibility of a development of the 
present system, and if we could hope to enlarge our school 
accommodation to such an extent as to provide for all our 
children, we should lose comparatively little, and we should 
gain the additional hold upon our population in the matter 
of education which is furnished by the compulsory clauses 
of the new law. This is undoubtedly the state of things 
at which we should aim. We believe that there is a 
vital and an inherent force in the “denominational” prin- 
ciple, which, in individual cases, means simply the principle 
of the alliance of education with religion, which ought to 
give it, when put in practice, a power for the production of 
the results aimed at which no other principle can boast 
of. On the other hand, it is the duty of every religious 
body, and much more, of course, is it the duty of every 
Catholic community, to furnish its own children with 
perfectly adequate means of Christian education. Acci- 
dental causes, such as great poverty or the like, may 
certainly most abundantly excuse a deficiency in this 
respect, but no Christian community can be in a healthy 
normal condition unless it has churches for its people, 
ministers of religion to teach them, and schools for their 
children. There are other bodies in England—Jews, and 
Dissenters of various shades and opinions—who would 
never rest until they had made sufficient provision in this 
respect, and Catholics must never bear to be behind 
-any others in such a matter. If, therefore, there were 
no more to be said at the present crisis than that a door 
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is now opened to us for completing our system of schools, 
and that the State will help us, if need be, not only to 
keep the schools up, but to “compel” the unwilling “to 
come in” to them, that would be enough to make it 
obligatory upon our conscience to let nothing but absolute 
impossibilities stand in the way of the speedy enlargement 
of our present institutions, until there is no Catholic child 
in the land who has not the opportunity of Catholic 
education. - 

But, as everybody knows, this is not the whole of the 
case. The opportunity that is open to us of providing 
adequately for the whole multitude of our children is 
accompanied by another and far less agreeable fact. 
Education is to be compulsory, and we may give it to 
our own children in our own way if we like and if we can; 
but if we are not able, or if we do not choose to do this, 
some one else will do it for us after a fashion that we do 
not like, and which will be very ruinous to the souls of the 
little ones of the Catholic population. The Act determines 
that where schools do not exist, or where those which 
exist are not sufficiently well taught, there new schools 
are to be created. Well and good, we might say ; if they 
are to be schools like the others, what could we wish for 
more? But these new schools are to be supported by the 
rates, and are to be managed by Boards elected by the 
ratepayers, and as the ratepayers are of all denominations, 
it is clear that there can be no “distinctive” religious 
teaching permitted in them. Religion is to be taught, if 
at all, by means of Bible lessons and comments thereon by 
the teacher, whoever it may be. The Act forbids the 
teaching in these schools of any “religious catechism or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular 
denomination,” and the question has already been mooted 
among Anglicans—Dr. Moberly taking one side and Lord 
Lyttelton the other—whether the Apostles’ Creed is such 
a “distinctive” formulary. Here, apart from further con- 
siderations, we come upon a plain injustice to the Catholic 
minority in this country. The plan has a very close 
resemblance to that of the American Common Schools, 
to which all are obliged to contribute, and which Catholics . 
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will not and cannot use, and thus a portion of the commu- 
nity is made to contribute to what is of no benefit to itself, 
just as we used to be forced to contribute to church-rates 
for the maintenance of Anglican places of worship. This 
part of the Act is inexcusable, for we have the example of 
Canada before us, where a system prevails which enables 
the ratepayers of every denomination to claim a share of 
the funds to which all contribute for the support of their 
own schools. But the injustice thus done to. Catholic 
ratepayers is as nothing when compared to the hardships 
imposed upon Catholic children. They may be swept 
into these schools perforce, and it is very likely, as 
we shall see, that many of them will be. There they 
will have the choice between Protestant teaching and 
an absolutely secular education—supplemented in its bad 
effect upon their souls by the dominant Protestant atmo- 
sphere of the school, which in any part of this country is 
pretty sure to be managed and taught by Protestants. 
No one acquainted with the subject will be tempted to 
underrate the effect upon the minds of children of this 
dominant atmosphere, of the power which every good 
teacher, unconsciously, in many cases, but invariably 
exercises of instilling the peculiar tenets and religious 
opinions which are dear to him into every lesson that he 
gives on every subject. This, then, is the fate that awaits 
the Catholic children—few or many, as the case may be— 
who are not provided for in Catholic schools, a fate from 
which there is no escape for them, unless, which on other 
grounds we can hardly wish, the compulsory part of the 
new Bill should prove in practice a dead letter. It is 
certainly a very poor consolation to have to say to 
ourselves that our children may perhaps escape being 
made bad Catholics by evading the law and having no 
education at all. 

It may be said, in answer to this, that we have hitherto 
ignored the protection afforded to the religious scruples of 
parents and the religious faith of children by means of 
what is called the “Time-table Conscience Clause.” We 
have left the consideration of this feature in the new 
Act to the present place on purpose. The “Time-table 
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Conscience Clause” is a provision which enacts that in a// 
schools — whether “voluntary” schools, assisted, as at 
present, by grants from Government, or rate-schools, to be 
created under the new state of things and governed by 
local Boards—the religious instruction is to be given at 
certain fixed times at the beginning and end of the 
school-time, and that no child whose parents shall object 
to his receiving that instruction shall be obliged to do so. 
This clause may be considered in two lights—both as a 
fetter on the religious instruction of denominational 
schools, and as a protection for those children in them 
and in others who are of a different religion from that 
which is thus taught. It may act as a serious hindrance 
to the freedom of religious instruction, not only directly, 
by fixing and limiting the time at which it is to be given, 
but, far more, perhaps, by banishing religious observances, 
such as the sign of the Cross when the clock strikes, short 
ejaculatory prayers, and the like, which are common in 
Catholic schools, and which give a tone of warmth and 
piety to the whole school-day. This restriction is analogous 
to that which in Ireland forbids the display of religious 
pictures, statues of our Lord or our Lady or the Saints, the 
Crucifix, and the like, in the National schools, where the 
possible presence of a few Protestant children is thus 
made materially to affect the daily routine and exterior 
observances of the children of a dense Catholic population. 
Hardships of this kind affect in a particular manner the 
Catholic minority in England, as they affect, in an equally 
unfair manner, the Catholic majority in Ireland. There is, 
of course, no injury done to Protestants by such restric- 
tions. With them there is at least no direct religious 
teaching or observance which cannot be shunted off to a 
particular moment. But we are more particularly concerned 
at present with the Conscience Clause as a defence to the 
children who may not be of the creed which is taught in the 
school. Perhaps we are wrong to use the word “creed,” 
as the religious teaching in the rate-schools will probably 
chiefly consist of Scripture history, commented upon rather 
drily and vaguely by the teacher, who will probably at least 
profess to confine himself chiefly to moral observations. 
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We have no wish to speak as if this provision were 
absolutely worth nothing. But, at the very best, it saves 
the Catholic child from this vague religious teaching, which 
is based on a principle antagonistic to his faith—that of 
the interpretation of Scripture by private judgment, if we 
are not to add the other principle, equally false and anti- 
Catholic—that of the all-sufficiency of Scripture as a rule 
of faith. It gives the child nothing instead of this. Let us 
suppose the very best that can happen in such a case, 
namely, that either at home, or in some Sunday-school 
directed by the Catholic Priest, the child gets real and 
sound religious instruction. The case is an extreme 
supposition, for these rate-schools are to be set up where 
there is no sufficient education of another kind, and 
therefore, it may be presumed, in the most destitute and 
unprovided districts. Even in this case the child will be 
exposed to the negative but powerful influences of an 
ordinary education utterly disconnected from religion, as 
well as to the other very powerful influence already 
mentioned, the daily and hourly accumulating effect of 
the Protestant and anti-Catholic tone of mind of the 
teacher, who, in proportion to his excellence, will have 
more power to instil it into others. 

But this is not all, by any means. We must not hide 
from ourselves that there are more dangers yet. There 
are, unfortunately, to be found many Catholic parents, 
very poor, ill-educated, long separated themselves from 
the life-giving influences of sacramental grace, neglectful 
of their religious duties from reasons partly excusable, 
partly not, open to moral intimidation or moral bribery, 
and, without losing the faith out of their hearts, more or 
less unable to stand up for it as they ought and discharge 
their plain duty in securing its advantages for their 
children. Those who know the various forms of misery 
and oppression which too often haunt the path of the 
lonely unfriended immigrants from Ireland in _ this 
country, their difficulty in getting work, their almost 
utter inability to gain a footing in service without some 
compromise of their faith, will be the last to be hard upon 
such sufferers as these. It is not too much to say that 
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theirs are cases in which even heroic virtue is not 
unfrequently required for the discharge of simple religious 
duties, and let those who have been tried in similar straits 
and have come out of them triumphantly cast the first 
stone at them! But the excuses that may be made for 
them do not save their children. It is morally certain 
that when these rate-schools are established they will 
gather to themselves hundreds of Catholic children, for 
whom their parents will never claim even the slender 
protection afforded by the Conscience Clause. It is 
morally certain that the same will be the case in number- 
less other Protestant schools, where religious instruction 
will be given according to the doctrines of some of the 
many phases of Anglicanism or Dissent. 

This is morally certain—unless we can meet the 
emergency by a greater increase of Catholic zeal and 
Catholic exertion in the cause of Christian education. Now, 
then, we come to the extent of our present resources, and 
of our future, or rather our immediate, wants. We must 
look matters in the face, see how many children we ought 
to be educating in our present schools, how many more 
there are unprovided for, and what means we have of sup- 
plying the want. The tale is, unfortunately, soon told, if we 
take the best attainable statistics as our guides. We quote 
from a paper which has been drawn up, we believe, by the 
indefatigable secretary of the Poor School Committee— 


To answer this question we must estimate our gross population, 
and the number of children for whom provision is actually made 
in our schools. As to the first, that we may not be accused of 
exaggeration, let us put the number of Catholics in Great Britain 
at 1,242,000, which is just that five per cent. of the population 
allowed to them by Mr. Gladstone in a late speech. As to the 
second, in a report lately presented to Parliament (Fitch and 
Fearon, p. 18), it is calculated that the general educational 
requirements of the nation would be met if there were provision 
in primary schools for 149 per thousand. A population, therefore, 
of 1,242,000 would require school provision for 185,000 children. 
How far have we advanced to this point? It is stated that the 
amount of space provided in Catholic schools inspected by the 
Privy Council is sufficient for 103,347 children. The children, 
indeed, present for examination in these schools in 1868 were 
only 79,414, and the children in average attendance at them only 
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64,309, but we may count the accommodation as for the larger 
number. We have, besides this, in unaided schools, perhaps 
25,000 children. It would, indeed, not be safe to count all 
these latter children, being in uninspected schools, as efficiently 
educated. A portion of them is, therefore, liable to be declared 
by the Privy Council Inspectors, who will be sent out under the 
Act (clause 8), as in want of school accommodation, and, there- 
fore, liable to be claimed by the rated schools. But, taking the 
full numbers as given above for those for whom we have school 
accommodation, these amount together to 128,347, leaving 
between them and the 185,000 which our gross population 
would require, a chasm of more than 56,000. 


Thus the average attendance of children in inspected 
schools is rather more than a third of the whole number. 
We have already accommodation for more than a third 
more, counting in the unassisted schools, which the 
Government can give us no account of, and we may 
suppose that about half that accommodation is already 
filled up by the children which attend such schools. We 
may expect that some of these, at least, may be thought 
inefficient, and that the children in them, as well as the 
entirely uneducated children, will fall under the coercion of 
the compulsory clauses of the Act. The remainder of our 
children, something less than a third of the whole, are yet 
to be provided for. We have no room for them if they 
want to be educated. They must go either to Protestant 
voluntary schools or to the new rate-schools, under the 
protection of the Conscience Clause at best, or at worst, 
without its protection. That is, they will be taught either 
no religion at all, or some sort of religion which is 
in antagonism to the Catholic faith. They will grow up, 
perhaps Protestants, perhaps indifferent to all religion,, 
perhaps even haters of all religion—for such is too often 
the fate of those who have been robbed of their faith in 
their younger days. They are by right the heirs of 
Christian privileges, the hope and joy and special care of 
the Church on earth and in heaven ; they will grow up, it 
may be, clever and well-informed in worldly matters, able 
to get on and prosper and make money, but with hearts 
and souls blighted by ignorance of God and forfeiture of 
the Catholic faith. 
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It is obvious that in the presence of the tremendous 
danger to which these considerations point, nothing but 
great, united, and intelligent efforts can save the Catholic 
body in England from serious loss, while at the same time 
it is equally clear that the very necessity which may call 
forth efforts of such magnitude and character may in the 
end prove to have been one of the greatest blessings that 
Providence can have bestowed upon us. We may fail for 
want of the material resources which are required to meet 
the emergency. If that is the case, we shall at least have 
no cause to reproach ourselves with the failure. It is no 
disgrace to a general or an army to succumb to over- 
whelming force and to the disadvantages of a position not 
chosen by themselves. We may also fail because we do 
not understand the necessity of using our best resources at 
the particular juncture, or because we are disunited among 
ourselves and only half-hearted in a cause which is in truth 
the cause of God and of the Church. In the one case and 
in the other the blame will lie at our own doors, for 
blindness in such a case can hardly be excusable, and half- 
heartedness is simple treason. Have we then resources 
sufficient to supply the educational wants of our poor 
population by ourselves? It has been lately stated that 
merely to build the schools which are needed would 
require something like four hundred thousand pounds. 
The subscriptions already announced to what is called the 
“Crisis Fund” amount at present to less than one-eighth 
part of that sum—that is, to under fifty thousand pounds. 
This is the subscription of the rich—of the few well- 
known names that are to be found side by side in so many 
lists of the same kind—few indeed, in comparison to the 
numbers that would be seen in any Anglican or Dissenting 
subscription list for purposes of the like sort, but stiil 
representing far more than proportionably the Catholic 
body in England. Let us say that by great exertions this 
fund be doubled, or trebled, and we are yet, as is obvious, 
far enough off from the amount which is said to be 
needed, and we may thus be thought to have answered 
our own question as to the amount of our resources. But 
we must demur to this conclusion as overhasty. In the 
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first place, we may to a great extent occupy the ground 
which we wish to take up without building schools. Rooms 
may be hired, and thus a temporary footing may be 
secured at a small cost, which may by-and-bye be 
strengthened and made permanent. In the second place, 
a general fund like that which is created by such a 
subscription as that before us must be considered rather 
as intended to help local efforts—it may be, to a very 
large extent—than to bear the entire burthen of the work 
which has to be done. In the patriotic defence of a great 
country against invasion, the regular army does not bear 
the whole brunt of the war, its numbers are largely 
supplemented by citizen soldiers, volunteers, militia, and 
the like. We must look upon the general fund as 
administered by the Poor School Committee as our regular 
army in point of finance, and we must expect individual 
schools to be helped as largely by the independent efforts 
and sacrifices of those who are specially interested in each 
case. 

These two considerations may serve to show that the 
case is not so hopeless as it seems; but therc is far more to 
be said on the same side. We need not inquire whether 
our richer Catholics, as a body, do all that they can in 
possibility do for a cause like this, or whether, if there 
were dominant among them a determination to be 
Catholics and nothing else, and sacrifice their whole 
fortunes, if need were, to the cause of the Church, as 
St. Barnabas and others sacrificed theirs, the subscription 
list might not be largely swelled at once up to the amount 
wanted. We believe that it would be equally wrong, as it 
would certainly be equally useless, to indulge either in 
great self-laudation or in great self-crimination on such a 
point. But there is one thing which may be said without 
offence, and perhaps not without use. There is one thing 
of which we can never have enough, whether we are rich or 
poor, few or many; and that one thing is single-hearted 
loving zeal for the glory of God as involved in the 
question before us. When that fire has been kindled or 
inflamed ten-fold, there will be no question as to the due 
proportion of sacrifice as to worldly means on the part of 
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those who are so devoted to the cause. But yet—and this 
brings us to the consideration on which we mainly insist as 


a ground against despair—the resources of the Catholic 


body in this or in any other country are never to be 
measured by the contributions of the rich alone. The 
gifts of the middle class and the pence of the poor have 
raised church after church, cathedral after cathedral, 
convent after convent, in the course of the last half century 
all over Ireland, and, whenever the education question has 
been brought home to the hearts of the poor in this 
country—for as to the middle class, it is our great weak- 
ness that it is comparatively so slender amongst us— 
we may be quite sure that schools and teachers will not be 
wanting for our Catholic children. It is impossible to 
conceive what the pence of the poor can do until experi- 
ence has informed us. Whenever it has really been 
possible to interest the poor in the building of a church or 
the founding of a mission, or the furtherance of some 
particular work of charity, there have never been wanting 
results that have left all previous calculations behind them. 
If there has been failure, it has either been because the 
condition has not been satisfied—the poor have not been 
heartily interested in the work—or on account of external 
influences of jealousy, narrowness, or the like, about which 
the less that is said is certainly the best. Ina single and 
poor district of London, we are told that the Immaculate 
Conception Charity—though it has of late years been 
comparatively paralyzed by causes with which we have 
nothing to do here—has yet produced, out of the pence of 
the poor of that district alone, an annual sum of about a 
hundred pounds. If this be a fair specimen of such results, 
there need be no fear as to the Education fund, if only the 
cause of education be brought home to the hearts of the 
people. 

But how is this to be done, or rather, has this indeed 
still to be done? We fear that, looking facts quietly in 
the face as men must who are determined to face a great 
danger and not conceal it from themselves and others, we 
must confess that here lies the real issue on which every- 
thing else must depend. It has more than once been 
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repeated in these pages, with reference to education of a 
higher grade than that of which we are speaking, that 
educational needs are needs of that class which are the 
least easily recognized by those who lie under them. The 
necessity under which we lie of providing a higher educa- 
tion for our young men after they cease to be schoolboys, 
is not of the same character as that which weighs upon 
us with regard to the Christian education of the poor. The 
former is a very great and crying necessity, and we shall 
never be able to maintain and advance the cause of God in 
this country as we ought until it is supplied; but it fades 
into insignificance when it is compared with the necessity of 
preserving to the children of the poor the heritage of the 
faith, But we may fairly say that both these needs 
require to be very urgently and continually impressed 
upon the minds of a community like ours, and that the 
fact that-the one is unrecognized may well prepare us for 
a similar indifference as to the other. It can hardly be 
expected that when fathers and mothers among the poor 
have themselves been but scantily educated—as is unfor- 
tunately the case with many of those with whom we have 
to deal—they should be as much alive as is right to the 
importance of education for their children, that they should 
understand the immense danger and mischief of the 
education that may be offered them, if they will accept it, 
at schools where Catholicism is not taught, or that they 
should still further understand the necessity of the 
moment, the imperative call for immediate action, and 
for great and continual sacrifices on their part in order to 
make that action possible. 

Here then, we believe, is our greatest need—a need not 
so much of resources and means, though our means and 
resources are small indeed compared with those of other 
religious bodies, but a need in one sense far more 
dangerous and in another sense far less hopeless, the need 
of active penetrating conviction of the urgency of the crisis 
on the part of our people. The need is so dangerous 
because its existence must paralyze all the efforts that 
a part of the community may make in the cause of 
Christian education. What is wanted may be done if all 
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are convinced of its necessity, and are determined to 
exert themselves to the utmost; on any other conditions 
it will never be done as it ought to be. If people take 
this matter up for a time because they are asked, because 
they see that the Bishops and clergy and leading laymen 
are anxious about it, as they take up a subscription for a 
memorial to some one whom they respect, or for the 
completion or decoration of a church, or some other work 
of that kind which has to be attended to for a time and 
then is done with—then the cause of Christian education 
amongst us is already half lost. It is not by any occasional 
or fitful effort, however great, that that cause is to be 
served. There is an immediate danger, or rather an 
immediate occasion, which may never return, of averting a 
great and permanent danger, but this danger provided for, 
we have still to keep pace with our growing population on 
the one hand, and with the intense activity of the advo- 
cates of irreligion on the other. We have not only to win 
a battle, but to keep up a perpetual warfare. 

This is the danger of the moment: but there is also 
another aspect of the matter which justifies what we have 
said, that the question is less hopeless than it might seem. 
It is true we have to a great extent to rouse the poor—and 
not the poor only—to such a sense of the importance of 
educational needs as will make them willing to give for the 
purpose in view their weckly pence, saved, not only from 
the pothouse or the place of low amusement, but by real 
self-denial in some matters which to many people would 
appear a necessity, with as much readiness and devotion 
as are often manifested by them for causes which they 
think holy, but are certainly far less noble than this. 
There are poor Irish girls in England and in America who 
give faithfully a very large portion of their earnings in 
service or in business to swell the funds so recklessly 
squandered by Fenian leaders, and whatever may be 
thought of the latter, we cannot but admire the simple 
love of their country which is the motive of so much real 
sacrifice on the part of their hard-worked supporters. 
This is but one of a thousand instances of what may be 
done when conviction has once come home to the hearts of 
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‘the masses as to the permanent claims of some cause truly 
or falsely supposed to be that of country or religion. And 
now, no one can doubt that Christian education is a cause 
‘of this high and holy.nature, a cause capable of enlisting 
‘the sympathies and the devotion of poor and rich alike, 
and therefore it is that with such a cause before us we 
must not sit down and fold our hands in despair. No: let 
the fire be kindled! the clergy can start the movement, the 
religious orders are vowed to it, the press can lend its aid, 
‘it is in a peculiar sense the work of the Christian laity, 
because education is the business, the safeguard, the 
‘honour of the Christian home and the Christian family. 
‘The sanctity and happiness of home form the one earthly 
portion which Providence allots equally to poor and to rich 
alike, the loves of husband and wife, brother and sister, 
father and child, are all wound like golden threads around 
every heart, whether of gentle or of peasant blood. It 
«cannot really be difficult to instruct the people of a 
Catholic community with regard to interests so sublime 
and so universal, but we may venture to say that until this 
is done there is but little hope of the success of the move- 
ment which has been so nobly commenced amongst us for 
‘the preservation of our poor children. But we believe firmly 
that the effort can be made, and made with success, that it 
is by no means hopeless, and yet further, that the move- 
ment may have an incidental effect of very serious 
advantage apart from the attainment of the object at 
which it directly aims. 

For there is an aspect of the circumstances of the 
Catholic body in England which may well lead us to be 
thankful for anything that rouses it into united action, 
throws it upon its own resources, and knits it together by 
the strain of a common danger and a common hope, a 
common and paramount duty, imposing upon us sacrifices 
which all must share. What seem to be, but are not, the 
“piping times of peace,” are not healthy for us. They 
tempt us to fall apart into that naturally unorganized state 
which is sure to be the condition of a scattered body, few 
in numbers, of which the individuals are isolated, rather 
than positively disunited, in the great sea of Protestantism 
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and worldliness around them, like the Trojans after their 
shipwreck— 
Rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

The bracing air of conflict is what we want to develope 
our resources, to give employment to the desultory, to 
breathe zeal into the indolent, or, where there is not 
indolence but misdirected and pretentious activity, to teach 
silence to unpractical speculators, and give frothy forward- 
ness time to collapse and evaporate. There is plenty of 
strength, plenty of courage, plenty of judgment in the 
Catholic body, but the strong, the wise, and even the 
courageous, do not always push themselves forward into 
the front rank. We have elements of power amongst us 
and links of union to bind us together, which no other 
body possesses, but it is not always that we know our 
strength or feel the necessity of acting with all our force as 
Catholics and as nothing else. If the “ Educational Crisis,” 
or any other like occasion for anxiety forces upon us 
exertions which we have never made before, and an 
organization which we have never yet attempted, it will not 
only have obliged us to meet the particular danger of the 
day, but have fitted us also for future efforts to which we 
might never have dreamt of aspiring, and have turned a 
host of irregular skirmishers into a compact and disciplined 


army. 
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Water Wirabilis. 
(2 Maccab. ix.) 
THERE was a pause ; another soul had fled, 
To reap the golden harvest which its deeds 
Had for it sown ; the blood-bespattered rack 
Its rough embrace relaxed, and let the limbs 
All torn and bleeding, on the breast recline 
Of her who first had given them birth, of her 
Who though indeed with bitter anguish pierced, 
Collected stood, as it had written been 
That Mary at the Cross’s foot should stand. 
With tearless eye, and hand gentle though firm, 
She pushed aside the dank and clotted hair, 
Then with a voice of tender sweetness‘ full 
Her last and youngest little one she called : | 
“‘Kneel down, my son, kneel down,” she softly said, 
“And look upon thy elder brother’s face.” 
And pointing to the features of the slain, 
Which, drawn and bleeding, still a smile retained, 
She spoke of heav’n and of the sweet reward 
Of those who purely for the love of God 
Gave up their bodies to the torturer’s will, 
Their souls to Him Who first created them. 
And thus, forgetful of her mother’s heart, 
She urged her sole remaining child to soar 
Above the love or fear of man, and so 
Bid proud defiance to the tyrant’s power. 
The youthful hero needed no such words, 
But kneeling at her feet, who oft before 
There knelt to lisp his prayers in childhood’s days, 
He there besought her once again to bless 
Her child, and pray that God might give him strength 
To conquer in His name the powers of hell. 
Arisen, straightway to the rack he walked 
And laid himself thereon ; but neither that, 
Nor flames, nor knotted scourge, nor all the round 
Of nameless tortures which they plied him with, 
Could from him wrest a single word or groan ; 
Till from that tortured breast, by death released, 
His spirit passed, and took its upward flight 


To claim its palm-branch from the hand of God. 
B. G. S. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HURST GATE, 


MARGARET WILTON had a good deal to do that same evening to 
escape her husband’s importunity in forcing her to eat and to 
drink. He got some champagne and some strong meat jelly, and 
began administering doses and potions. He had a vague notion 
that all illness must be weakness, and that all weakness must be set 
right by good supplies of food, meat, soup, and the like, not forgetting 
wine, or even brandy in extreme cases. The misfortune of this 
system, when indiscriminately applied, is that it sometimes does 
violence to nature, which usually may be trusted to show its aptitude 
for food by the amount of the appetite. However, when Margaret 
protested that she could eat and drink no more than the very small 
measure for which her appetite made provision, Jack mercifully 
desisted from the stuffing process to which he was inclined to subject 
her. The next morning she was better; but the anxious Jack sent 
for my good friend Dr. Baswick, whom he had heard of as being a 
good Catholic medical man, and by him Margaret, almost for the 
first time in her life, was put through a string of questions and 
carefully examined. The doctor said he should order her a mixture, 
which she was to take twice a day in water, and told her that he could 
assure her there was nothing organically wrong in heart or in lungs, 
but that she must get out frequently, take exercise, drink a little more 
wine than she had been accustomed to, and keep cheerful. 

Jack took him into another room to write his prescription, and 
stood over him with a rueful countenance which was quite unusual 
to him. 

“There’s nothing wrong,” said Dr. Baswick. “The heart beats 
as regularly as possible, and the lungs are as healthy as a child’s. 
But your wife is weak—little power about her—a very feeble pulse ; 
she wants strengthening. I shall give her a tonic, and you must 
let her eat as much as she likes, and no more. No good forcing it, 
my dear sir. I suppose she takes a good cold water bath every 
morning? Get her into fresh air, and take her when you can into 
a bracing atmosphere. Don’t let her think herself an invalid, er she 
will become one, perhaps—very little power about her, very little 
power.” 

So Jack was fairly comforted, and Margaret was saved from being 
made worse by over-stuffing. In the afternoon he got a carriage 
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and they drove up to Hampstead Heath, and there strolled about 
in the freshest air that can be found near London. “I think I'll 
take a house up here,” said Jack, “just for six weeks or so, till things 
can be arranged about Shotterton. Then we'll go to Malvern, or 
North Wales, or Scotland, or wherever is best.” 

“We've got to go to Shotcote, you know,” said Margaret, who 
was as proud and happy as possible at finding Jack planning for her 
good. Of course she knew that he loved her, but it is always so 
pleasant to have fresh proofs of such love—and Margaret had hardly 
been married more than two months. 

But I am running a-head of the course of facts in my story, not 
having yet told the reader how the morning of that same afternoon 
had been employed by Jack. He had promised Margaret that he 
would not delay a moment in looking after the Carroll boys, and 
at her request he had proceeded as soon as the doctor had set him 
free to seek out Father Wexford and advise with him as to what was 
to be done. Jack promised Margaret that, if it were necessary, she 
should offer to adopt the boys and provide for their education, if the 
workhouse authorities could not be brought to let them be educated 
in their own religion ; but they were to try what could be done as to 
this in the first instance. 

Father Wexford had bad news to give. He had called the day before 
to see the boys, and met with a good deal of fencing on the part of 
the master, who said that, as they were not registered as Catholics, 
he had no business to see them. “ Indeed, sir, I should be disobeying 
our regulations if I allowed it,’ said the master, solemnly. After a 
good deal more of this kind, the worthy official had called in a 
subordinate, and told him to fetch Randal and Denis Carroll for 
the gentleman to see. The man went away with a half-leer on his 
face, and came back in a few minutes with the answer—“ No boys 
here, sir, of that name. There were two, but they left the house 
yesterday.” 

“Where are they gone?” Father Wexford said, indignantly. 

“Do you know where they went?” said the master, coolly, to the 
other. 
“Don’t know, sir. I never know where the boys go, sir.” 

Father Wexford well knew that the boys had been sent with 
the master’s perfect knowledge, perhaps at his instigation, to one of 
the “district schools” near London. But he could not tell which, and 
the master, after evading his questions for a few minutes longer, with 
a sleek official imperturbability, excused himself on “ business -of the 
house,” and left his unwelcome visitor to find the way out of the room 
for himself. 

“We shall get the same answer over and over again, Mr. Wilton,” 
said the poor priest. “They send them about from one school to 
another, sometimes, so that no one can trace them, and then they 
persuade or force them to leave off their Catholic prayers, and they 
don’t mind how bad they make them if they get them not to be 
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Catholics. We must look sharp, and urge that document signed 
by Mr. Chalcot upon the Board, and then threaten them with the 
Poor-Law Commissioners. They are not much afraid of the Com- 
missioners, but they are more afraid than they used to be. Many of 
the workhouses in London have given way since the new Act, but we 
have a bigoted set to deal with here; but I think the mother’s 
declaration must carry it. I will undertake to urge it, and then, if 
T fail, I shall ask you to step in to help us.” 

As soon as the news of their mother’s death reached the workhouse, 
Randal and Denis Carroll had been summoned before “the master,” 
who looked a little kinder than usual, and patted Denis on the head 
as he stood before the ponderous desk, the tears running fast down his 
pale cheeks. He told Randal they were both going to a nice new 
school out in the country, where they would learn writing, arithmetic, 
and several trades, so that they might have money in their pockets 
when they grew up to be men. Randal’s face brightened at first, for 
his dear mother had told him the priest would stand by their being 
brought up Catholics, and he was just trying to thank the master, 
when Denis wiped his eyes, looked up with his innocent face, and 
said, “ Please, sir, is it a Catholic school ?” 

“It’s a good enough school for you or any one else,” said the 
master, fiercely. “You'll be brought up to a good rattling trade, 
and have money in your pockets by-and-bye. Your mother’s dead, 
poor soul—and you are paupers, regular on the parish. And the 
Board is going to send you to the district school, and if you'll be good 
boys and do as you're told, you'll be as happy as two kings. That'll 
do now.” 

Both the boys looked up at the master, but the two looks, equally 
fearless, were as different as looks could possibly be. In the clear 
grey eyes of the younger, whose face was that of a sorrowful and 
helpless child, shone the unwavering trust in victory which the 
shepherd-boy may have shown as he was making ready his five 
smooth stones from the brook. But in the flushed cheek and fixed 
proud face of the elder, there was already a dark mixture of hardness 
and hatred. 

The boys’ scanty wardrobe was hastily packed, they were each 
fitted with boots a size too large to allow for growth, and with five 
other orphan children were despatched to a certain great railway 
station, and carried about an hour’s journey by railway to Hurst Gate. 
It was a handsome building of considerable extent, standing in a 
spacious yard, with rows of sheds and workshops behind it, and 
beyond, a very highly cultivated kitchen-garden and several arable 
fields, all tilled with the spade, and two meadows, in which were 
several cows. The whole establishment was neat, orderly, and 
admirably kept as to externals. 

But when the bell was answered by the porter, any one would 
have known immediately that it was a workhouse still. The sepulchre 
was costlier, larger, more elaborately whitened, but it was still a 
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sepulthre, and nothing more. Nor were the dead bones or the 
uncleanness wanting. So Randal and Denis felt, though they could 
not have put their feelings in words, and the hearts of both sank as 
the heavy gate was fastened behind them. 

I may as well carry on the story of these poor boys a few days 
longer, before I return to the efforts made by their friends to release 
them. 

The first thing in the morning that was a vexation to the two 
Carrolls was, that when they knelt down to say their prayers they 
‘were sneered at, pointed out as “the good boys,” and the “ Irishers” 
or “ Romans,” and as no means were taken to prevent the mischief, 
‘they were then hooted and sung at. Some boys pulled their hair, 
some flicked them with wet towels. On one morning soon after their 
arrival, Denis was hit by a heavy shoe, and his mouth bled a good 
deal. Randal, upon this, flew furiously at the offender, a big bully of 
fourteen, and pommelled him on the nose and eyes. So vicious a 
battle ensued, that a pauper official was sent up to see what was the 
matter, and the combatants were dragged apart by main force, like 
.a couple of bull-dogs. This was put down to the Irish boy’s fighting 
blood, and Randal was well caned by the schoolmaster for “ getting 
up a riot.” The caning was very little to Randal in comparison with 
the sight of Denis’ tears on the occasion. In fact, the poor little 
fellow cried himself so ill because his brother was punished for his 
sake, that he was taken to the infirmary and kept there for four days. 

Another fertile source of discomfort was the “ tubbing-time.” Owing 
to.the administration of an excellent system of economy, there were 
not enough superintendents in the schools, and a number of older 
boys were ‘told off as such under one or two overworked grown-up 
officials. ‘These boys were, of course, tyrants of the first water, and 
unless the small boys cringed to them and paid them a certain portion 
of deference and service, they “ served them out” at “tubbing-time.” 

By some means unknown, whether from above or below, it had got 
out that the Carrolls were to have their Irishry “washed out of 
them ”—and what can be so effectual in the washing line as water? 
Those Popish prayers and signs of the Cross— popularly called 
“driving away the flies”—must come to an end; and if Randal 
would not give in, use might be made of his affection for Denis to 
work upon him. One morning, when the deputy-master was busy 
and far away at the other side of the house, the ward-boy in office 
came up roughly to the Carrolls saying their prayers, and said to 
Denis, “‘ Now then, young’un, stop that. There aren’t no flies here, 
and there isn’t no need to drive none away. I’ve told you before that 
game must stop. Now for the last time I say, Will you stop it?” 

“Stop saying my prayers?” replied Denis, looking up, his thin 
white cheek flushing and his large eyes growing larger. “No, 
Purblock, I sever shall.” 

“Will you stop making that ’ere gimcrack with your hand?” said 
the ruffian boy, more offensively than before. 
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“The sign of the Cross? No Purblock; our Lord died on the: 
Cross, and if I am ashamed of Him, He will say He is ashamed of © 
me when He sends for me.” 

A moment of something—an unconscious, unseen check, seemed: 
laid on the elder boy when the sweet childish voice uttered these: 
words. This something, after a brief pause, he seemed to drive from 
him and trample under his feet. Uttering a brutal oath, he seized 
Denis and dragged him up from his knees. Shaking him savagely, 
he again asked the “brat” if he meant to insult him and defy his 
authority, and meeting with no answer but the same sweet, full, 
unfearing look, the cruel boy took the child by the collar and half 
hurried, half dragged him along the ward, down the stairs, and to 
the washing-room, where the “tubbing” process was conducted. A 
number of boys, some half-clad, some wholly divested of clothing, were 
careering about the large room, where the washing was just over, 
and the huge tank was now empty of everything but its own comple-- 
ment of dark-coloured and turbid water, unchanged since the washing 
began. 

A loud shout or scream of exultation arose from the mob of boys, 
that base and terrible sound which always speaks of cruelty and 
heartless delight in the sufferings and punishment of others. “Give - 
it him! Give it him well, Purblock!” “Stop the young Paddy’s 
whistle!” “Here goes!” and a hundred other unmeaning cries, 
the utterance of brute strength against the weak from the beginning 
of time till the end. Purblock grasped the child with both hands 
and soused him in the fetid tank, keeping him under water again and 
again as long as he dared. His arm was suddenly seized as he was 
going to dip his victim for the fourth time, and turning savagely he 
met the flushed, fixed face of Randal Carroll, transformed by his 
righteous indignation into something like an avenging angel. “ Let 
go the child !” he said, panting with fury. 

“Heyday! and who are you, I should like to know! Now, for 
your impertinence, I'll just keep the beggar’s brat in the water all’ 
the morning. And he shall drink it as well, and you too my fine 
turkey cock !” 

“You shall not! I'll 42/7 you!” exclaimed Randal, suiting the 
action to the words and smashing down with both fists on Purblock’s 
head, who had only one hand at liberty. The big bully dropt Denis 
—who, being quite unconscious, would have fallen into the water if 
another boy had not pounced upon him and thrown him on the floor 
—and rushed blindly on Randal. So blindly, happily, that he caught 
his foot in the rim of the tank and fell into the water. Before he 
could get out, the deputy-master, who had been summoned by the 
boy who dragged Denis out of the water, appeared upon the scene. 
It was a pleasant state of things to witness. He first rushed at 
Randal, who was now stooping over Denis, and struck him sharply 
with his cane, then ordered Purblock into instant confinement upon 
bread and water, and next laid about him vigorously with both- 
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punishment and cane in a general kind of way, uttering all the while 
strong anathemas upon the Irish and their dreadful murderous 
qualities. And then recovering himself, and finding that Denis was 
still unconscious and to all appearance dead, he sent three boys 
one after another for the “doctor. The only sensible or humane 
element in the establishment seemed to be this doctor. He carefully 
rubbed the child, shook his head doubtfully at the case, sent for a 
blanket and brandy, stripped off his dripping clothes, and carried 
him himself into the infirmary, where Randal was allowed to follow 
him, firmly believing that his brother was dead. After a long half 
hour of rubbing, breathing into his lungs, and applying hot bottles, 
Denis gave a little shiver, and gradually recovered his senses and the 
power of moving. The doctor, a great, rough, bearded man, was 
deeply touched at Randal’s joy when Denis opened his eyes and gave 
a faint smile as he saw who was sitting on the ground just under his 
pillow. Randal cried and laughed by turns, and it was not till the 
doctor had made him too swallow a few tea-spoonfuls of brandy that 
he regained his usual state. 

Then the deputy-master came in, and told him he must come out 
of the infirmary now, and that he was to have bread and water for 
dinner and a caning to-morrow for having kicked up a row in the 
washing-room and given Purblock two black eyes. 

“All right!” said Randal, cheerily. “Good-bye, Denis dear. 
Mind you don’t go and faint off any more!” And stooping down, 
with more than a mother’s tenderness, he kissed his little brother’s 
thin cheek and ran off. 

“Look here, Stirling,” said the doctor to the under-master, “you 
just shut up that! No bread and water nor caning for him, if you 
please, or I’ll bring you up before the Board for neglecting your 
duty.” 

“ Oh, very well, sir. You'll please just to give me leave to mention 
doctor’s orders then. But there’s no other way, doctor, of managing 
them Irish.” 

“Probably you and I differ as to that,” replied the doctor. “ But 
you’ve nearly got into a terrible scrape by your mode of management. 
A little more, and that poor child might have died. Then there would 
have been an inquest, and your scoundrel of a ward-boy might have 
been tried for murder. At all events, the establishment would have 
been exposed in every newspaper in the kingdom, and the deputy- 
master would not have escaped, I can teil you. So you'd better give 
up your method of management, and thank your stars you’ve got off 
for this time.” And so the doctor marched away, smoothing his 
beard. 

The affair had for the moment a different issue from what was 
intended by those chiefly concerned. The treatment of the Irish boys 
was sensibly mitigated. Randal became a sort of hero, and Denis 
was made rather a pet of. Sometimes, in such cases, prosperity is not 
quite so healthy an atmosphere as persecution. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. WHEELWRIGHT’S IDEAS OF TOLERATION TO THE IRISH. 


FATHER WEXFORD lost no time in making a fresh application in 
favour of the poor boys, whose case had become so interesting to our 
friend Jack Wilton, and he was informed that the “ Board” would 
settle the matter at its next meeting in the course of a few days. This 
he communicated to Jack as soon as possible, adding a line to his 
note that “ perhaps it might be worth while to speak to Mr. Chalcot 
about them.” So Jack went off the next morning to that gentleman’s 
place of business, and was so fortunate as to find him at home and 
ready to listen to him. After some deliberation Mr. Chalcot told him 
that he did not reside in the parish to which the workhouse belonged, 
but that he knew a gentleman who was an active member of the 
Board—“ a great Liberal, an advocate for civil and religious liberty, 
Mr. Wilton,” he said—and that perhaps it might be worth Jack’s 
while to go and pay him a call. This gentleman had an office not far 
off, and might perhaps be disengaged. “No time like the present, 
sir,” said Mr. Chalcot. “I shall be obliged to leave you to talk with 
him after a bit, for my time this afternoon is not at my own command. 
But I'll take you over to his office, and will introduce you, with much 
pleasure. 1 don’t think you'll have much difficulty in getting him on 
your side, but whether he will exert himself is another question. 
By-the-bye, allow me to condole with you on the loss of your good 
uncle. Condole is hardly the only word I should use, for if you will 
excuse me, I ought to congratulate you, I think, for I hear that he 
had the great happiness to die a Catholic. I hope you won’t mind my 
expressing my joy at that, for his sake.” 

“He certainly died in great happiness,” said Jack, “and I can’t be 
vexed at your thinking his change of religion a matter of congratu- 
lation for him, at all events.” 

“Hadn’t he something to do with Woodstone and Smart, the 
merchants here in the City?” 

“Yes, he had been in that house from his youth,” said Jack, “ and 
still retained a share in it. Indeed, I’m not sure that I’m not to 
succeed him, and perhaps I may even go into it entirely. But all 
that has to be settled between my uncle John and me.” 

“Well, I’m glad I thought of it, for Woodstone and Smart’s name 
wont hurt you in the City, and now I think of it, Mr. Wheelwright 
deals with them largely. So perhaps it might be just worth while to 
mention it to him.” 

Mr. Wheelwright was at home, and was very glad to see Mr. 
Chalcot. The latter introduced Jack as a friend of his own, a nephew 
of the late Mr. North’s, “one of the partners in Woodstone and 
Smart’s, close here, who might perhaps succeed him in his share of 
the house.” 

Mr. Wheelwright bowed civilly, and was all at Jack’s commands. 
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“Mr. Wilton,” said Mr. Chalcot, “comes now to see you upon a 
different matter altogether. He is interested in the case of two poor 
boys, now in your workhouse, who have just become orphans. There 
was some mistake made at the time of their entrance, and it has to be 
rectified, and the intentions of the mother, who only died three or four 
days ago, carried out. She made a formal application not long before 
she died, which I myself witnessed as a magistrate. There can be no 
real doubt whatever about the matter, but there may be a few technical 
difficulties, perhaps. It will be a great advantage to the poor boys, 
and a great obligation to us, if you could give them the benefit of a 
word or two when the Board meets. Now I’ll leave you, if you'll 
allow me, to settle the matter with Mr. Wilton.” And so Mr. Chalcot 
took his leave, and hurried off to take up his own correspondence, 
which could ill afford even the little break he had made in it in the 
cause of charity. 

Mr. Wheelwright knew perfectly well what was coming. He had 
the case of the Carrolls at his fingers’ ends, though it had never been 
publicly mentioned at the Board. But he did not wish at once to 
disoblige either Jack or Mr. Chalcot. 

“What are the names of your young friends, Mr. Wilton ?” 

“ Carroll— Randal and Denis Carroll. They were entered as 
Protestants by mistake; some stupid blunder of the clerk’s, I 
suppose, for the person who took them to the house, and the boys 
themselves, asked that they should be registered as Roman Catholics. 
I suppose the mother’s application can hardly fail to be attended to, 
but still it is worth while to let some influential member of the Board 
know the case. It seems more urgent, as the boys have been sent off 
to some district school.” 

“T dare say justice will be done, Mr. Wilton. Allow me to ask if 
you are a countryman of theirs, and a Romanist yourself?” 

“Neither one nor the other,” said Jack, smiling. “ What on earth 
has that got to do with the matter?” he said to himself, rather 
indignantly. 

“I’m exceedingly glad to hear it, exceedingly glad,” said Mr. 
Wheelwright. ‘“ Excuse me, but the priests are fond of making 
their lay people do their work for them with us. That good Mr. 
Chalcot is worked to death by them. I suppose I must not ask how 
it is you come to take an interest in the boys?” and Mr. Wheelwright 
looked at Jack as if there must be some reason for his exertions which 
he would not like to avow. 

“TI should have thought that no very subtle reason would be 
required to make one interested in a simple matter of justice,” said 
Jack, rather coldly. He did not like to be catechized, especially when 
Margaret might be concerned. “The case seems a very plain one ; 
there is a mistake which the Board has to rectify.” 

“We must proceed cautiously, Mr. Wilton,” said Wheelwright. 
“The mother, you say, made an application as to their education. 
What has become of the father ?” 
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“The father died two or three years ago,” said Jack. “There’s not 
a doubt that he was a Roman Catholic, and there are plenty of people 
to prove it.” Here Mr. Jack went a little beyond the legal facts of 
the case, I fear. There was not a shadow of doubt, and the thing 
might be proved, but it would have cost some trouble, perhaps, to do 
it in full legal form, on account of the very shifting life led by the 
Catholic Irish in England. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Wheelwright, “perhaps it may be so. You see, 
Mr. Wilton, these Irish give us a terrible deal of trouble. They are at 
the bottom of the whole social scale; they come in upon us; we don’t 
want them, and we can’t get rid of them. They bring their priests 
after them, and then we see chapels rise up, and then old Popish 
abominations are revived for them. They bother us out of our life 
with all their claims for schools of their own, and Popish chaplains in 
prisons and in the army, and they must have their own orphanages, 
and reformatories, and industrial schools; and then they get their 
places registered, and there’s a demand that we are to spend our rates 
upon the support of these places when their brats fall into our hands. 
I declare I believe we shall be asked some day to let them have Mass 
in the workhouse itself—the abomination of desolation standing in the 
holy place! Are we in England, Protestant England, or France, or 
Italy, or Spain? And you, sir, a Protestant gentleman, come to ask 
me to have a hand in a matter like this !” 

Jack listened to this outburst with astonishment. If Mr. Wheel- 
wright had suddenly begun to foam at the mouth he could hardly 
have been more taken aback. He was not aware that the worthy 
man of business with whom he was talking did a little in the preaching 
line on the Sabbath-day in a small chapel of his own in the outskirts 
of London. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said at last. “I was quite given to 
understand that you were a friend to religious liberty.” 

“So I am, so I am, Mr. Wilton,” said Wheelwright. “I force my 
religion on no one, and no one ought to force his upon me.” 

“ Of course,” said Jack; “no one is thinking of that, I hope. But I 
am only pointing out to you, in your capacity of Guardian of the Poor, 
I believe, that there are two poor children who are in danger of having 
the Protestant religion forced upon them against the wish of their 
parents, against their own wish, and against the law of England.” 

“ Sir,” said Wheelwright, “after all, this is a Protestant country. Is. 
the money of Protestant ratepayers to be spent in support of Popish 
institutions ?” 

“I suppose,” said Jack, “that Roman Catholics pay rates and taxes 
too, as well as Protestants, and 1 don’t see why their money is to be 
spent in support of Protestant institutions at that rate. In Ireland, you 
know, where the majority of the ratepayers are Romanists, as well as 
the Guardians themselves, there is the strictest care taken that the few 
Protestants who may be in the workhouses or in the prisons have 
their religion carefully attended to. The law provides for all alike.” 
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“God forbid that we should imitate Ireland in anything,” said 
Wheelwright. “Thank God, this is a Protestant country.” 

“Exactly so,” said Jack, “and therefore, I suppose, a land of 
freedom and fairness, where there is nothing like persecution or 
unfair proselytism. Anyhow, the law makes all equal, and you have 
only to execute it. What right have you to force these boys to become 
Protestants ?” 

“We don’t force them at all, Mr. Wilton. We only give them the 
opportunity of seeing the error of their ways, of coming to the light of 
the Gospel, and of getting comfortably placed in a good trade instead 
of being wretched outcasts and slaves of the priests—surely a good 
and a charitable work, better than helping them to be hardened in 
their errors, and run a chance of never getting employment. It is our 
bounden duty to keep them off the rates, and help them to save their 
souls. I assure you, sir,” he added, “ your little friends are not the 
first that we have tried to save from the Popery of their parents. I 
could point out some dozen young men now whom we’ve got into 
trade or situations, or given them a start in life somehow or other, 
who began by being fractious or squeamish, and about whom the 
priests tried to interfere, but we were too many for them. There are 
young fellows who gave a little trouble at first, but we broke them in, 
Mr. Wilton, we broke them in. And now they’re thriving in the 
world, they'll never be a burthen to the parish, and haven’t the 
slightest wish to go back to their Popery. I consider that we have 
been their benefactors, besides having saved the rates from the 
expense of sending them to Popish schools, and diminished the 
number of Papists in the land.” 

Mr. Wheelwright rubbed his hands with satisfaction, but I rather 
doubt whether he could have given a very favourable account of the 
religion and the moral conduct of the young men of whom he spoke. 
There is no doubt that the faith may often be lost in such cases, and 
the soul ruined, but I doubt whether such persons are ever made good 
honest God-fearing Protestants. Jack, however, knew nothing of this, 
and could only return to the charge on the ground of justice. 

“ Well,” he said, “at all events, if you were to act on that principle 
of benefiting people, as it seems to you, in their own despite, I don’t 
know where you are to stop. Every one would have to be brought up 
in the religion of the majority. In Catholic countries Jews and 
Protestants would be forced to become Catholics, and in a Protestant 
country there would be no toleration for Catholics—men, women, or 
children. I don’t know what becomes of liberty of conscience, and yet 
you are put into authority for the purpose of administering the law 
which recognizes it. You are bound by the law of the country to 
give to your fellow-Christians the same liberty which you enjoy 
yourself.” 

“ Fellow-Christians indeed!” said Mr. Wheelwright. “ Fellow- 
Christians indeed! Do you think the Irish are our fellow-Christians ? 
And as to liberty of conscience, we love liberty of conscience so much, 
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and value it as such an inestimable treasure, that we cannot help 
forcing it upon others who don’t at first value it as we do. We've 
won the battle for ourselves, thank God, and we're glad to do it for 
others. The country is Protestant, the Constitution is Protestant, 
the Queen is Protestant to the back-bone. People talk philosophically 
in Parliament, but the country doesn’t really disapprove of a benevo- 
lent interpretation of the law about all these matters on the part of us 
Guardians. There’s a bustling active set among the Papists now, who 
keep asking for all sorts of boons on the ground of their equal rights, 
but the country is sick of them. They’ve got a person here in London 
at their head—he’s a Jesuit, I’m told—who actually came before the 
Board one day to plead, as he said, for the little ones of his flock. We 
withstood him to the face, Mr. Wilton, we withstood him to the face. 
We shall see their wings clipped, Mr. Wilton. We shall see these 
monks and nuns and Jesuits sent adrift, and their property taken 
away. Lord love you, sir, why the Government is half afraid of us 
as it is. We Guardians can snap our fingers at them, and they dare 
not touch us.” 

“T fear, then,” said Jack, “that I mustn’t expect much help from 
you in the case of these Carroll boys? I really thought it was so plain 
that there could be no doubt about it.” 

“We shall see, Mr. Wilton,” said the other, drawing himself up. 
“The Board must decide, and I cannot say anything that would 
pledge my colleagues, or forestall in any way the decision to which 
their deliberations may lead. Possibly it may turn out that there is 
not sufficient evidence as to the Catholicism of the parents. In that 
case, as this is a Protestant country, the children will naturally be 
brought up in the religion of the State. Then, again, it is a matter for 
serious consideration whether we are justified in going to the expense 
of sending the boys to a Romanist school under the circumstances. 
They are safe in our hands, however ; we shall conscientiously do our 
duty to them and to the parish.” 

And this was all that Jack could get out of the advocate of civil and 
religious liberty. Nevertheless, the fact that a member of the house 
of Woodstone and Smart had intervened in the matter of the Carrolls 
was not quite without its weight in the mind of Mr. Wheelwright. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN ADVENTURE AT THE MANOR-HOUSE. 


EARLY in the afternoon of the day on which Willie North returned 
from his expedition to London, Mr. Wychwood had taken his daughter 
with him for a leisurely ramble along the river’s bank, which here and 
1 there rose into miniature cliffs clothed with wood, which gave great 
variety to the paths which led down the stream towards Shotcote 
Park and its little dependent village. The stream had in several 
places cut its way across the meadows, leaving its old bed under the 
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high banks, and here the direct path was open and breezy, while there 
was another far more circuitous and more shaded which led along the 
summit of the deserted banks. You might stroll along all the way 
down to the mill and bridge at Shotcote without meeting a soul, 
except a stray angler, and then you had the choice of returning by the 
other bank, or following a shorter route by a pretty country road 
which led straight from Shotterton to Shotcote. Such walks with 
her father were Amy’s great delights. He was a great lover of wild 
flowers, and of birds and insects, and could have given a perfect 
description of the “fauna and flora” of the Shotterton district to an 
assembly of naturalists. He had brought up his child in all his own 
tastes, and had opened her mind, moreover, to the world of literature 
and poetry. They had read a good deal of German and Italian 
poetry together in their sojourns abroad, and had had long talks over 
their favourite pieces. Aunt Bertha joined heartily in all their indoor 
and literary pursuits, but she was not much of a walker, and the father 
and daughter generally strolled out together. Then Mr. Wychwood 
would sometimes take out a book of poetry, and read aloud favourite 
passages as they rested at some spot where there was a fine view. 
Many of their excursions were combined with his ministerial visits, 
and Amy would carry little presents of food and medicine with her for 
the sick poor whom he visited. 

Mr. Wychwood had arranged this walk with the intention of telling 
Amy of his approaching departure from Shotterton. There was pro- 
bably no more thoroughly happy and united household in the kingdom 
than that at Shotterton Vicarage, and yet, for some three or four 
months since their last return from abroad, though there had been all 
the usual tenderness, and even more, in their intercourse, there had 
been less of full and fearless confidence. There had been times when 
each one of the three had been inclined to keep his or her thoughts 
secret, from an indefinite fear that they might not be altogether shared 
by the rest, and this had been the case without any single note of 
discord having been sounded between them. Mr. Wychwood had 
made up his mind about giving up his living after some conversation 
with his sister, whom he consulted in every single step that he ever 
took, and when Bertha did not oppose the resolution to which he had 
come he was almost surprised. Both had thought that it would be a 
great blow to Amy. To Amy, indeed, it was not only separation from 
the place and home around which all her affections were wound, but 
her youth made her, perhaps, more likely to suffer from the separation 
from the only companions of her own age whom she had ever known. 
She was very fond of the Norths—Mary, the youngest, in particular, 
and she had a very true love, also, for Barbara and Grace, not to 
speak of others at Shotcote. Then she had other objects of affection 
in some of the poor and of the children. So Mr. Wychwood had 
deferred the blow, as he felt sure it would be. Now, however, he had 
written to the College to announce his intention, so it would soon be 
known at Oxford, and might easily travel back to Shotterton. The 
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time was come, then, for others to know it, and of course Amy must 


know it before others. 
They wandered on, gathering flowers and ferns, and loitering over 
the spots where the path led them close to the edge of the stream 


.along the bottom of overhanging copses. Here there were pools in 


which the clear stream could be sounded by the eye to its very depths, 
and where the trout could be seen lying perfectly still, or moving lazily 
about without any fear of molestation. They were talking about their 
last travels, and now and then, though with some shyness, as if it were 
a delicate subject, of the unexpected news which they had so lately 
heard about Charles North. They had turned homewards, and were 
within half a mile of the Vicarage, when the chimes of the old church 
rang out in a sort of crazy incoherent tune, as was their custom three 
or four times in the day after the hour had been struck. 

“Those dear old chimes!” said Amy. “I never hear anything so 
sweet anywhere else.” 

“No; the carrillons abroad don’t seem to have that plaintive air, I 
think,” said her father. 

“Yes, papa, plaintive is the word, certainly. They remind one of 
our favourite lines, which Aunt Bertha was trying to get some good 
music for the other day.” And then she repeated them slowly— 


Strange to our ears the church bells of our home, 
The fragrance of our old paternal fields 
May be forgotten, and the time may come, 
When the babe’s kiss no sense of pleasure yields 
To the fond doting mother. But Thine own 
Thou never can’st forget, nor leave alone. 


“JT wonder what he was thinking of when he wrote that,” said 
Mr. Wychwood. “ There are some passages in poetry which seem to 
have a meaning almost beyond what the author could have conceived 
at the time. And certainly 4zs home had a wonderful hold on him.” 

“ His home of persons and associations and employment, I think,” 
said Amy, “rather than of place. The blessing of blessings seems to 
me to have our home with us wherever we go.” And she nestled up to 
her father’s side, took his hand, and kissed it. 

“Well, darling,” said her father,. keeping her hand in his own, 
“should you be content with that home, in case we had to leave the 
other altogether?” Amy leant her head on his shoulder for a moment, 
and answered very quietly, as if the thought was not new to her, “Yes, 
dearest, if that could always be, it would be enough.” 

Mr. Wychwood could hardly understand her. Here was something 
he had been fearing to break to her, and she seemed to have thought 
it over already! 

“Has Auntie told you of what I am thinking of doing ?” 

_ Amy now started. “No, papa, she has said nothing to me. I 
don’t know what you are going to do. Can it be——? Do tell me 
what it is.” And now the hand he held in his showed that she was 


trembling. 
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“Well, you know, darling, how much we have had to be away of 
late years, and how poor a worker I am getting to be in this climate 
except during the summer. I have been thinking a long time of 
giving up the living and going to live in some more genial air, where 
I could be less of a bird of passage and more useful, perhaps. I do 
not doubt, darling, that it would be a blow to you to leave this, and I 
am sure you will be missed. But I have thought and prayed about it, 
and now we must face it, I think. My sweet and precious child, you 
will make your part of the sacrifice cheerfully, I know.” 

Amy’s only answer was to kiss his hand again. “It will cost me 
very little, really,” she said, after a time. 

Then, when the ice was once broken, he unfolded to her his plans 
as far as they were formed, and they moved on, each with a feeling 
far more of joy than of sadness, relapsing into little pauses of silence, 
and then beginning again on some new point connected with what 
was to happen. 

They came into the road not far from the gates of the old Manor, 
and before they reached them a carriage overtook them, which 
stopped at the lodge. Mr. John North got out and came across 
the road towards them. They had not met since his return from 
Welborough. He had got through his business of the day with 
unexpected despatch. The magistrates had wished to consult him 
about a site for a county asylum, which he was to visit along with a 
committee appointed for the purpose. But one or two of the principal 
county gentlemen had been unable to come, and the business had 
been deferred. 

After a cordial greeting, Mr. North looked at Amy and asked her if 
she was too tired to walk a little distance further. He wanted to talk 
to Mr. Wychwood, and at the same time he must go up to the Manor- 
house, if her father would come with him. Would she take the 
carriage and drive home? 

Amy protested that she would go with them, if she were not in the 
way. She was not tired at all, and she would rather wait at the lodge 
for her father and walk home with him than leave him. 

“ Well, you sha’nt sit in the lodge, dear,” said Mr. North, “ but you 
shall come with us to the house, and Mrs. Rogers shall give you a cup 
of tea while I have a talk with your father,” and so it was arranged. 
As they went up the short drive—for there was no great distance 
between the house and the road—Mr. North told them of the arrange- 
ments for his brother’s funeral, which was to be strictly private—“ no 
one but the family and yourselves, if you will be kind enough to 
come.” 

Mr. Wychwood said that some of them would come, at all events, 
He was sincerely attached to Charles North aard to his brother, who, 
indeed, was his most confidential friend, and who consulted him on 
all matters of importance. John North now wanted to talk to him of 
the state of things as to his brother’s property, and also as to his own 
intentions with regard to Mr. Malham. He was in the habit of telling 
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his friend the circumstances of such cases one day, and then hearing 
his opinion of them a few days later. Mr. Wychwood had seldom 
taken a step of any consequence without talking it over in the same 
way with Mr. John North—except on that particular occasion of the 
dismissal of Mr. Philterton. 

The gardens were at the side of the house, or perhaps I should say 
that the house fronted to the gardens, but that the door, porch, and 
entrance-hall were at the side towards the road. The two gentlemen 
and Amy went into the house, where Mr. North made some arrange- 
ments and looked out one or two papers which he wanted to take 
home, and then Amy was left in the large roomy study, which was in 
fact the chief sitting-room of the house in use, the drawing-room 
having been rather shunned during Charles North’s long solitude. 
But the study was a bright and cheerful room, with an abundance of 
pictures and lighter furniture to relieve the soberness of the dark book- 
cases and the businesslike look of the great writing-table. Between 
the windows and the fireplace there was a ladylike “ Davenport” 
bureau, which had been Teresa North’s during her married life, and 
which contained a good many of her souvenirs. Her portrait as a 
girl of eighteen hung over it; and very like it was to Barbara and 
Grace Amyot. The room was in neat order, but the books and papers 
on the great table were almost as Charles North had left them on the 
morning of his last departure from his home. Amy sat down near the 
window, and watched for a time her father and Mr. North walking up 
and down on the broad terrace below her. Her mind was full of what 
her father had just told her, and of other thoughts which his commu- 
nication had wakened up into great liveliness, though they were hardly 
ever altogether absent from her. She was surprised to feel herself 
almost glad at the thought of leaving Shotterton, tenderly as she was 
attached to so many of its inhabitants and neighbours. She felt as if 
this might be the first step in a long journey which would lead her to 
greater happiness than she had ever known yet, happy as her innocent 
and simple life had been. 

The servant brought her a cup of tea, and then she began to look at 
the pictures and books. There was one old picture in a further corner 
of that room on which she had often gazed with delight and awe. A 
glance told any one the subject—the fishing of St. Peter and his 
companions on the sea of Tiberias. The boat, with its seven weary 
occupants, filled the greater part of the picture. At the left corner, 
nearest to the eye, half turned away from the spectator, was the grand 
old form of St. Andrew, with grey streaming locks and fine powerful 
profile ; he was guiding the boat by means of an oar working on a 
rowlock at the stern. Before him the single sail was almost motion- 
less, hanging on the mast, and the smooth waves were hardly broken 
by the slightest ripple. Philip and Nathanael were carefully folding in 
a large round pile the long seine with which they had been labouring 
all the night in vain. Two oars fastened to the sides of the boat had 
just been left by those who had been rowing, for the four other 
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Apostles were all in the bow of the boat—Thomas, with his hand 
over his brow, gazing doubtfully into the distance, James bending 
down as if to catch the accents of a voice from the shore, John, at the 
extreme bow, quietly looking forward, and with one hand gently 
raised, pointing out to St. Peter the form that was visible there. You 
could almost hear him say, “It is the Lord!” And Peter was already 
taking off his outer garments to throw himself into the water, on 
which he had once before walked to meet his Lord. Along the left of 
the picture lay a dark range of mountains beyond the sea, their 
shadows projecting nearly as far as the boat itself, but the sky above 
them was dimly bright with the glow of the eastern dawn, in which 
one bright star still shone. The realms of faint light and deep 
darkness almost equally divided the sky above, and there was 
scarcely any gradation or melting of the one into the other. And 
then, on the right hand, the darkness was broken by the red light of 
a small fire on the shore, but much more by a tall figure of intense 
whiteness, which seemed to glow with a light of its own, and to 
illuminate the heavens on the eastern side rather than reflect their 
light itself. Amy had often pondered over the picture, and had got to 
give it a meaning of her own. “The light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not. That was the true light, which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” All light came 
from Him, and yet the dim light of the world did not acknowledge 
its origin. And then she sang softly to herself a verse of a hymn 
which she and aunt Bertha and her father often sang together— 


Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear! 
It is not night if Thou art here, 

Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes! 


Just as she had finished, a slight noise startled her, and to her 
astonishment a door between the Davenport and the window near it 
opened softly, and Willie North walked in, holding in his hand a 
morocco writing-case, which he put down in great haste on the top of 
the bureau. Amy was too astonished to speak, or move, and she saw 
in a moment that he did not perceive her presence, as the blinds were 
half down, and she was at the other end of the room. He was gone 
in a moment, for he had glanced out of the window as he entered, 
and had seen his father on the walk. 

Ten minutes more passed, during which Amy stood rooted to the 
ground, trying to reason herself out of the strange fright which had 
come over her. ‘Why, I tremble as if I had seen a ghost!” she said 
to herself. Then she saw that her father and Mr. North were coming 
round to the door to fetch her, and she passed out into the gallery 
and made her way to meet them. 

As she walked home with her father, she asked him if he had seen 
Willie? “No,” he said, “Mr. North had mentioned him as being at 
the office, as he supposed.” He then asked her what had happened, 
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and though it seemed to her a very trivial incident when she came to 
speak of it, it was clear that Mr. Wychwood had some reason for 
sifting it to the bottom. “Poor boy!” he said at last, “I am very glad, 
my darling Amy, that you happened to mention this to me at once. 
Don’t speak of it, unless you like to tell aunt Bertha, but when you 
go home, write it down as you have told it to me, seal up the paper, 
and bring it to me.” 

She did as she was told as soon as she got home, and Mr. 
Wychwood wrote the date, with his own initials, on the outside of 
the envelope. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GRANNIE M‘ORVEN. 


JOHN WILTON and Margaret duly arrived at Shotcote on the evening 
of the day before that appointed for the funeral of Charles North. 
His body had arrived a few hours before them, with Barbara: and 
Reginald acting as a sort of escort to it: it had been met at the 
station by a simple hearse, and had been taken to Shotcote by a 
circuitous road, so as to avoid passing through Shotterton. The coffin 
was in the chapel, surrounded by a few candles, when Margaret was 
first led there by Barbara. The chapel was a few paces from the 
house, the little school and presbytery a few hundred yards off in a 
part of the grounds where a public road skirted the plantation fence, 
so that they were easily accessible to the people. All was neat and 
unpretending ; nothing more so than Shotcote itself, which was a low, 
rambling building, made up of an “old part” in the centre, to which 
various additions had been made at several times without much 
regard to anything but convenience. The old part was very old: it 
had been the second home of the family, often used for dowager 
ladies of the Manor, and was built before the Reformation. The 
rooms inside were comfortable enough, the staircases numerous and 
intricate, and the different levels of floors which ought to have corres- 
ponded with one another somewhat perplexing. It was full of 
furniture, a great deal of which was of handsome oak, richly carved, 
and every possible nook had its pictures or prints. Barbara led 
Margaret to a low, middle-sized room, with a large oaken bedstead 
hung with old-fashioned chintz curtains; there were at least four 
unfathomable arm-chairs, which looked as if they would do nothing 
less than engulf any unwary mortal that might sit in them. A light 
and jaunty sofa at the bottom of the bed spoke of more modern 
refinement, and a many-legged old table stood before it covered by a 
beautiful worked cloth with a purple ground, on which inkstand, and 
blotting-book, and Aafeterte were duly arranged around a vase of 
richly-scented flowers. There was one large bay-window, fringed 
outside by creepers, which looked out on the flower-garden, and over 
that on the little park and the downs beyond. An ivory crucifix of 
rare workmanship hung over a little Ariediew by the side of the 
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window. There was holy water and a palm branch, and an Agnus 
Dei in a curious old frame, and under the crucifix a lovely Madonna, 
‘copied from Sassoferrato. The door of Jack’s dressing-room, which 
was in reality a small sitting-room with writing-table and all appli- 
ances for day occupation, opened out of the bed-room. 

“There, dear, you see your suite of apartments, which will be kept 
for you to come to whenever you can find it agreeable. Now put 
yourself in order, don’t dress—you see I’m not dressed—and then I'll 
come in five minutes to fetch you to the drawing-room. You are just 
in time for dinner. You must know we are punctual as clockwork 
here. Oh, here’s Grace, she wouldn’t be kept away.” 

“To be sure she wouldn’t be kept away, and let you monopolize 
Margaret, Madam Barbe,” and Grace, who looked so like her sister 
that Margaret thought she should hardly have known them apart, 
pushed in.and embraced the new arrival. “I’m to have you all to 
myself for two days,” she whispered, “to make up for the start she’s 
had. Then we'll run fair. And now, my dear, make yourself look 
spruce and trim if you like, but remember that in six minutes’ time 
.the fatal gong will sound.” And then the two sisters bustled one 
another out of the room. 

Jack was already at work with his warm water in the dressing-room, 
and within the prescribed time he led his wife, without Barbara’s 
assistance, into.the drawing-room, where Mr. Amyot met them at the 
‘door, and took Margaret up to his wife, who received her most 
affectionately. 

Mrs. Amyot was of an old Scotch family, which had remained loyal 
both to the Catholic faith and to the House of Stuart, as long as there 
were any Stuarts recognized by the world at large as possible claim- 
ants to the throne. They had, of course, suffered for their loyalty, 
especially as the M‘Orven of the day had been out in the Forty-five, 
but somehow they .had stood their ground tolerably well. When 
Mr. Amyot married Constance M‘Orven, she was one of the hand- 
somest women in Scotland, and at the time of which I write she 
retained traces of her former beauty, her fine profile, her dark eyes, 
and her noble carriage, though her hair was grey and she had become 
too stout to have any pretensions to figure. The rest of the family 
consisted of the two sons, Reginald and Walter, and of Mrs. Amyot’s 
mother, the lady spoken of in a former page by Barbara as Grannie 
M‘Orven. 

She was small and thin, perfectly upright, and with the most 
delicate features and hands that can be imagined. She was nearly 
eighty, and yet she read small print without spectacles, and had not a 
sign of deafness ; she never leant back in her chair, was always up in 
the morning at six 0’clock, going to bed, however, at a time of her 
own. She always observed the strictest rule of abstinence, and fasted 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. She never moved a finger to inter- 
fere with her daughter’s management of her household, never said a 
vword to the servants, or laid down the law in any way, but her 
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presence and example were a constant powerful witness on the side 
of ancient strictness and simplicity, and though she said so little 
every one in the household loved her, and was disposed to do his or 
her work better for her sake. The greater part of her time was spent 
in working for and visiting the poor and in the chapel. One other 
characteristic may be mentioned here. Though she never laid down 
the law, as I have said, there was one point on which she managed to 
make herself felt strongly, though it might be difficult to say exactly 
how this was done—she never tolerated detraction. The old histories. 
of St. Augustine tell us that he had two Latin verses written up on 
the wall of the room in which he used to dine and entertain his 
guests, to the purport that no one was to be allowed there who took 
away his neighbour’s character. There was nothing of the kind 
written up in the dining-room at Shotcote Park—nor, as long as 
Grannie M‘Orven was a member of the party, was there likely to be 
any need of it. Her influence in this respect penetrated the whole 
family, and whatever defects of intellectual culture might be found in 
them by critical persons of Mrs. Towan Moore’s school, the young 
people were all brought up from their childhood in the practice of 
charity according to their opportunities, and of keeping their tongues. 
quiet about their neighbours, except for good. 

Dinner, though served ina style which showed that Mr. Amyot had 
lived abroad in the early days of his marriage, was not a very long 
affair at Shotcote Park, and there was not much sitting over wine 
after it. It was still twilight when the whole party issued from the 
low French windows of the dining-room and drawing-room, which 
were side by side, into a very large and light verandah which ran the 
whole length of the south side of a more modern block of building, 
in which the best rooms in the house were placed. The verandah 
was matted and furnished with seats and two or three small tables, 
creepers ran up the light columns which supported it, and flowers in 
pots were placed in profusion at the ends, while in the middle a flight 
of four or five stone steps led down into the flower-garden. In 
summer time, this verandah served almost as a sitting-room in fine 
weather, and as the place where coffee and tea were served in the 
evenings. On the present occasion the preparations: for the funeral 
cut short the usual family meeting. 

Mr. Amyot went on strolling in the garden with Jack and his two 
sons, talking over the news of the great world in general and the little 
world of Shotterton and Shotcote in particular, but first one and then 
the other of the young men slipped away in the direction of the chapel, 
where the lights inside, which threw out dimly the figures in the 
painted glass, showed that something was going on. Meanwhile, when 
tea was over, Barbara and Grace had whispered to Margaret that 
they were going to the chapel. “Father Miles is to be there to hear 
confessions to-night, as we all wish to go to Communion to-morrow 
morning for uncle Charles.” 

Margaret was glad enough to accompany them: what could be 
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happier than to receive our Blessed Lord at such a time, and pray for 
Jack as well as his uncle? So when Mr. Amyot at last brought Jack 
up to the stone steps, and landed him in the verandah, saying he had 
a few arrangements to make, and would join him in half an hour, 
“just before prayer time,” there was no one in the verandah or 
drawing-room but Mrs, M‘Orven. 

The old lady had always been fond of Jack, and treated him almost 
like one of the family, but this evening he was surprised at her 
very great affectionateness. She made him come and sit by her side, 
put down the work she had been straining her eyes at, notwith- 
standing the fading light, and began to talk to him about his uncle 
and about Margaret. 

She led him to tell her the whole scene of the last moments of 
Charles North—what the Bishop had done, what prayers had been 
said, how it all had been. Then she told him a number of little 
incidents in Charles North’s life which he had never heard before. 
They were manifold acts of kindness and charity, how he had lent money 
to struggling men and asked for no return when they were unable to 
pay him easily, how he had befriended widows who had kept up an 
appearance of respectability for the sake of their children, while all 
the time they were extremely poor, and might have sunk altogether 
but for his assistance, which was given in so delicate a manner that 
they hardly knew where it came from, how often he had saved people 
from the consequences of their misconduct by timely relief, how many 
young couples he had helped to start in life without dragging out 
years in a long engagement, and the like. 

“See how God rewarded him!” she said. And John could not but 
feel, when he thought of the peace and happiness he had seen in his 
uncle’s whole bearing during those last few hours, that he seemed at 
all events to have been rewarded even in this life; and then came up 
to his mind words from the Prayer-book version of the Psalms about 
the blessing of such good works, and how the Lord would remember 
such as did them in the day of trouble. “ Heaven rest his soul,” she 
said, devoutly. “ They are all going to Communion for him to-morrow. 
The girls have taken off your Margaret to the chapel to get herself 
ready.” 

Then she turned the conversation to Margaret herself. She drew 
out of Jack much the same narrative about his acquaintance with her 
as that which the reader has already known him tell in brief to his 
friend Gerald Merton. She had the whole story of the death of 
Mr. Burke, of Jack’s own self-questioning, and of the final decision of 
the matter by Margaret’s uncle. “It’s not always well. But God may 
bless you and spare you too, for you did all for the best. Poor little 
flower ! she may have to suffer. Pray for yourself, John, that all may 
be brought right according to the will of God.” 

Jack was struck at her words, because they reminded him of what 
the Bishop had said to Margaret, which she, in the innocent open- 
ness of her heart, had told him when he had asked her Why was 
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there to be all this suffering? Had Margaret done wrong in marrying 
one who was not of her own religion? 

“She looks delicate, but she comes of a good stock. Sometimes 
the Irish flowers don’t flourish when they are transplanted. Take 
great care of her, John.” Then she paused a long time, thinking of 
the strange chance, as it seemed, that both uncle and nephew should 
have married Catholics, and both, too, be the owners of Shotterton 
Manor. 

“When do you think of going to the Manor?” she said, abruptly. 
John told her that nothing was settled yet. 

“Tt isn’t even to be mine quite at once, I think,” he said. “There 
would be some difficulty if it were not that my uncle John is the man 
he is. But-we have no plans yet.” 

“ Don’t be too quick about it,” she said, earnestly. “‘ Don’t take her 
there too soon.” 

And as Jack was about to ask her in great astonishment, what there 
was to be afraid of at Shotterton Manor for Margaret, the bell 
sounded for “night prayers,” and Mrs. M‘Orven hurried him away 
with her to attend them. He had often done so before when staying 
at the Park. After prayers were over, Grannie M‘Orven vanished to 
her room, according to her invariable custom. 

The whole party indeed soon broke up. It was voted that Margaret 
must go to bed early, and Jack went upstairs almost as soon as his 
wife, as he had a few letters to write, and could sit quietly in his 
dressing-room. He had hardly got his writing-case out, when 
Margaret slipped in and sat by his side ona sort of small ottoman 
in front of his writing-table. 

“ They’re so nice and kind, John! and so fond of you. I’m not fit 
for you, John,” and Jack saw tears in her eyes as she leant her head 
upon his breast. ‘“ Now you're going to be a sort of country gentle- 
man, I don’t know how I shall manage. Barbara or Grace——” 

“Well, what about Barbara and Grace ?” 

“John, I’m so foolish—but all this evening I’ve been thinking from 
time to time how much longer they’ve known you than I have, 


“My poor little Pearl, you’re not well, I can see. You're worth 
fifty Barbaras and fifty Graces to me; and if you get foolish like this, 
I shall take you away and keep you all to myself. Don’t you know, 
dearest,” he said, thoughtfully, “that if I had not met you I should 
never have married at all?” 

He put his arm gently round her and led her to the priedieu, and 
there left her to say her prayers. 
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Harp y one of the many visitors to Rome, whose minds during 
the last winter were kept, day after day, in a state of excitement, 
but must have been glad when the time came in which they could 
for a season recruit their overtaxed energies in quiet country 
towns or amidst mountain solitudes. Great indeed was the 
contrast when, some days after the Feast of the Ascension, we 
reached the little watering-piace of Aix les Bains, in Savoy, and 
felt as those who wake from a troubled dream in the calmness 
and freshness of the early morning. ‘The reaction was so great 
that there seemed at first something unnatural and unreal in this 
quietness, which had followed so quickly upon the hithering and 
thithering which we had gone through week after week and month 
after month whilst we were resident in the Eternal City. 

Aix is a place but little frequented by the English, the majority 
of its visitors consisting of French, Germans, and Russians, with 
a small sprinkling of that most ubiquitous nation, the American. 
When we arrived there the season had scarcely begun; the 
municipal elections were taking place, and until they were over 
it was not expected that the little town would fill. Apart from 
the baths, and the beauty of its surroundings, Aix has few 
attractions to offer. True, there is a Aursaa/, but it is on a very 
small scale, and though concerts take place every fortnight, the 
music is of too mediocre a character to attract very large 
* audiences. Amongst the visitors, but very few of the wonderful 
costumes strike the eye which in the present day are so commonly 
to be seen at watering-places. “Oui les promenades sont jolies,” 
we heard a French lady remark to her companion ; ‘‘ maes i/ n’y @ 
pas de toilettes,” she added, with an air of discontent. Yet for 
those who are blessed with simple tastes and a love of what is 
beautiful in nature, Aix has many charms. The situation of the 
town is delightful ; all around it rise lovely smiling hills, covered 
with woods, vineyards, and cornfields, with here and there a pictu- 
resque chalet set in the midst of a garden full of gay flowers, or 
nestling under the thick shade of chestnut-trees. Behind these 
encircling hills are lofty Alps, on one side resembling a mighty 
wall supported by huge buttresses of rock, and on the other 
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broken up into separate masses stretching away towards the 
south, where the horizon is bounded by the snowy heights of 
Mont Cenis. The sides of these mountains are clothed with 
dark pine forests, interrupted by bright open spaces, where the 
woods have been cleared, and where pasture-lands of the most 
vivid green now occupy their place. At the foot of the western 
ranges of these Alps, lying between them and the lower hills, is 
an. exquisite little lake, looking like a precious gleaming jewel, 
and reflecting, on its calm unbroken surface, the azure hues of 
heaven and all the lovely forms of hill and mountain which keep 
everlasting guard over its beauty. It is only half an hour’s walk 
from Aix to this charming spot, and a most enjoyable ramble it is; 
first leading you through an avenue of trees, beneath which seats 
are placed at intervals inviting you to repose, and then plunging 
you into a shady lane, with great poplar-trees rising like giants on 
one side of the way, and a steep hill covered with dense woods 
hedging you in on the other. Then a small hamlet is passed 
through, soon after which a point is reached where the lake in 
all its loveliness is suddenly disclosed to view. It seems as 
though you had suddenly been transported to fairyland, and as 
though it would be but natural to see rising from the clear blue 
water the fair beings inhabiting its under world. Immediately 
overlooking the lake is a wooded hill, which bears the name 
of Lamartine, for it was here that, being struck by the incom- 
parable beauty of the scene, he wrote his poem entitled Ze /ae. 
Beneath this lake, as beneath so many others in Switzerland, 
have been very lately discovered the remains of one of those most 
curious and interesting towns, of whose existence prior to the 
historic period no one had dreamed until a comparatively short 
time ago. In seasons when the water is particularly clear the 
piles on which the town was built may still be plainly seen, and, ° 
from time to time, various antiquities have been rescued from the 
depths where they have been lying for ages. These relics are 
preserved in a house at Aix, and form the nucleus of what will 
become, some day or other, a very interesting and instructive 
museum. Fish abound in the lakes, and the hamlet already men- 
tioned is inhabited by a set of intelligent and obliging fishermen, 
from whom, at very small expense, a boat may be hired, and who 
will supply you with all that is wanted, besides giving you an 
abundance of information relative to their craft. In common 
with the townspeople these fishermen are very primitive in their 
manners, differing in one essential respect from the generality of 
their more sophisticated countrymen, in that they do not imagine 
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that every word which falls from their mouths, or any little service 
they may perform, ought to receive substantial acknowledgment. 
Calm as the lake generally is, storms are not unfrequent, and 
often come on very suddenly, so that it is not safe to venture 
upon it in the face of friendly warning, however free at such times 
from evil portents its waters may appear. One of the pleasantest 
excursions which may be made is to Hautecourbe, a Cistercian 
monastery on the north-west bank. The house, restored in 1824, 
is very large, and is a conspicuous object in all the views of the 
lakes— indeed, it is the only building of any importance to be 
seen upon its shores. By the lofty tower of its church, it high- 
pitched red-tiled roof, and its white walls, it at once attracts and 


arrests the eye, as well as by the beauty of its position. It has. 


much of interest attaching to it also, as having been until lately 
the burial-place of the Princes of Savoy, a race which has given 
a larger proportion of sainted men and women to the Catholic 
Church than perhaps any other royal house in Europe. Partly, it 
may be, in recognition of the holiness attaching to many of its 
daughters, there was granted long ago to the Princesses of Savoy 
the privilege of repairing, whenever necessary, the sacred shroud 
of our Lord which forms the greatest treasure of the cathedral 
at Pavia. It is said that the Princess Clotilde has been the last 
to perform this pious duty. ; 

The church in which the remains of the Princes and dukes, 
the bishops and warriors, of the House of Savoy are deposited is 
in the most florid style of French Gothic architecture. The monu- 
ments are exceedingly numerous; the walls are adorned with 
frescoes and the windows with painted glass. Although, however, 
the effect is very splendid, it is wanting in interest, for whilst 
several of the monuments, especially the tombs of Jean de 
' Montfort and of Boniface of Savoy, who filled the English see of 
Canterbury, are fine as works of art, and the mausoleum of Peter 
of Savoy is exceedingly magnificent, they all bear the impress of 
having been manufactured to order at one and the same time, and 
are utterly deficient in individuality and the peculiar character of 
which each succeeding epoch bears the stamp. ‘The monastery 
attached to the church is of great extent, and in it are a set of 
handsome rooms set apart for the use of the royal family whenever 
they may wish to come there for the purpose of making a religious 
retreat. 

Aix is pretty full during the months of July and August, and 
the majority of its visitors consists of persons who resort to the 
place for purposes of health rather than of amusement. Even so 
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far back as the times of the Romans it was known as Acgue 
Allobrogum or Acque Gratiane, and within the town, as well as 
in the neighbourhood, several remains still exist testifying that it 
held no mean position among the favourite watering-places of the 
conquerors of the world. Of these relics the most important is a 
small triumphal arch, erected by T. Pompeius Campanas in the 
third century, and which stands between the church and the 
baths. There is also, in the avenue at the opposite side of the 
town, a large block of marble with a Latin inscription. Some 
remains of Roman baths in tolerable preservation may also be 
seen in a garden in the town. 

The baths are of course the most important establishment in 
the place. They are on a very large scale, provision being made 
in them for three hundred bathers. The large swimming-bath is 
exceedingly large, and the hall very spacious, surrounded by a 
colonnade and lighted from above. The water is of a lively blue 
colour, and as soft as satin. Before it enters the baths it is cooled 
in large reservoirs, for when it issues from the source it is so hot 
as scarcely to be bearable to the touch. In addition to the two 
large swimming-baths for men and women, there are, of course, 
douche and vapour baths of every description, and rooms for 
inhalation. In the centre of this last series of apartments is a set 
d’eau, which is directed against a large disc made of iron. The 
force with which the water dashes against the flat surface converts 
it into a vapoury spray, which disperses itself through the room, 
and it is this vapour which the patients inhale. Many frequently 
spend the whole day in the vapour-chamber, leaving it only at 
meal-times. Of all the baths we saw the vapour baths are the 
most formidable. No sooner is the door opened than you find 
yourself at the entrance of what appears to be a_pitch-dark 
dungeon, whence issues forth a blast of hot sulphureous air, 
which in a single moment throws you into a violent perspiration. 
There are other baths in which the patient sits in a kind of box, 
his head coming up through a hole cut in the lid, the rest of his 
body being steeped in the vapour—altogether a most uncomfort- 
able-looking position. 

Everything in the establishment is conducted in the most 
methodical manner. ‘Those who wish to take a single bath only, 
repair to a bureau, where they pay their money and receive in 
return a ticket, which they deliver to the person who has charge 
over the particular kind of bath they wish to receive. Others 
who have been recommended to take a course of alum or sulphur 
baths, purchase a certain number of tickets, on which the hour 
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when they are required to present themselves is set down. 
During the height of the season the baths are opened from three 
o’clock in the morning, and are not closed till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. A large staff-of porters is employed to carry the 
patients to their homes in a primitive kind of sedan-chair. Every 
lodging-house keeper is obliged to provide a servant to accompany 
any one in their house who may be taking the baths to the estab- 
lishment, to bring back their clothes, and furnish them with a 
blanket in which to wrap them while they are being conveyed to 
their rooms. The patient, completely enveloped in this blanket, 
as soon as he gets home is tumbled out of the chair upon his 
bed in the most unceremonious fashion possible, and there he 
reniains, unable to move hand or foot, for half an hour before he 
is allowed to get up and dress. It is an amusing sight to see, 
quite early in the morning, these odd-looking chaises a porteurs 
traversing the town in every direction, the mummy-like form of 
the patient showing every now and then as the wind blows the 
curtain aside. 

Close to the bath establishment is a large hospital built by 
the Government for the reception of such poor patients as are 
unable to afford the expense of the baths ; and judging from the 
number of paralytic and rheumatic persons whom we saw at Aix, 
it would seem that many avail themselves of so valuable an 
institution. In the parish church, too, a Mass is said every morning 
for all the sick who visit Aix for the sake of the baths, and there 
is a daily offertory for the benefit of those who do not take 
advantage of the hospital. 

Perhaps the necessity of rising early in order to carry patients 
to the baths accounts for the wakeful disposition of the inhabitants 
of Aix. ‘They do not seem to require any sleep ; for they are as 
late in going to bed as they are early abroad in the morning. 
And what a lively set of people they are! As soon as their daily 
work is over they all come into the open air, bring out their 
chairs, and sit in groups in front of their houses, knitting, and 
sewing, and gossiping, while the men’ play at cards and drink 
the light wine of the country. It is really a formidable thing 
to pass through their ranks and to feel that you are the 
object of their good-humoured criticism and kindly curiosity. 
But any shyness you may at first experience quickly vanishes 
before their friendly aspect, and in a very short time you begin to 
exchange ‘pleasant greetings, and to wonder how it was that you 
ever looked upon them in any other light than that of friends. 
Moreover, when once you enter into conversation with them, they 
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begin to ask you a host of questions about yourself, your 
belongings and your country, where you have come from, how 
long you are going to stay, are you Catholic or Protestant? to all 
which questions you never hesitate to answer, for there seems 
to be no impertinence in the curiosity which prompts them ; 
they are simply a proof of the friendly interest they take in 
you and yours. In return, if you care to hear it, they will be 
as communicative as they like you to be, about all that concerns 
them; and in this way you may hear many an interesting 
piece of family history from perfect strangers, the like of which 
you would hardly learn from even intimate acquaintances in 
England. 

Some of the customs of the little town are very primitive. The 
market is held on the ground where the Roman arch is situated, 
and the business of buying and selling begins as early as five 
o’clock in the morning, before which time there is an early Mass, 
when the church is filled with market people, who thus begin 
their day by asking a blessing on their stores. Hardly a prettier 
sight can be imagined than that of the peasant women in their 
neat attire, with large white handkerchiefs covering their heads, 
making them look like a set of nuns, ranged in rows under the 
trees, sitting or standing by their baskets of fruit and vegetables, 
poultry, eggs, and butter. It is quite the ideal of a market, such 
as one might imagine would be realized only in the Homeric 
times. By half-past seven o’clock, however, everything must be 
cleared away; the baskets removed, the ground fresh swept, and 
all traces of traffic removed. Whilst we were at Aix the annual 
fair took place; the principal street was lined with booths, 
extending along the great avenue which leads westward out of the 
town. The great majority of the wares exhibited for sale consisted 
of straw hats of all shapes and sizes, and of wonderfully-made 
boots and shoes. ‘There were also many linendraper’s stalls, and 
umbrellas of immense size, covered with bright blue or red calico, 
seemed to be in great demand. During the whole day the streets 
were crowded with peasants from the neighbouring villages, and 
very amusing it was to listen to them as they drove their bargains, 
always with good humour and shrewdness on both sides. Before 
nightfall, the owners of the booths began to pack up their wares, 
and until a late hour carts were passing through the town laden 
with such goods as still remained unsold. One circumstance 
which marked the day very pleasantly was, that from the beginning 
until the close there was not a single drunken man to be seen, 
and none of the rude violent high spirits which might naturally 
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have been expected where so large a concourse of people was 
gathered together. 

Judging from the inhabitants of Aix, we should say that the 
people of that part of Savoy are exceedingly well ordered, well 
instructed and intelligent. ‘The education received by the lower 
classes is entirely in the hands of the clergy, and out of a 
population of four thousand five hundred, about three hundred 
and thirty boys and three hundred and eighty girls attend daily in 
the schools, which are under the supervision of five masters 
belonging to the Order of Christian Brothers and five Sisters of 
the Order of St. Joseph. Every day boys and girls hear Mass 
before they go into the schools; and while we were at Aix, the 
Feast-day of St. Aloysius took place, when the curé preached a 
very appropriate sermon to his young people, who, on that day, 
attended the church in such large numbers that there was hardly 
a seat unoccupied. The sermon was a thoroughly practical one 
on the value of time, and the spirit in which children ought to 
perform all their duties, whether at school or at home. It was 
listened to with great attention, and not being more than a 
quarter of an hour in length, did not try the patience of the little 
hearers too painfully. At its close, the children all joined in 
the Litany of the Saints, and very fresh the pure sweet voices 
sounded as they sang the responses under the leading of the 
master. 

The higher ranks of society at Aix are exceedingly Catholic in 
their opinions, as are also the lower classes, while the trades- 
people take part with the Government and the communal 
authorities in being favourable to secular education. The great 
mass of the population insist, however, on the education of the 
young being under the control of the clergy, and many donations 
and bequests have this condition annexed to them. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, is in favour of church building, and would be 
ready to contribute largely to such purposes, but they are opposed 
by the municipality, who at Aix will neither repair the parish 
church, which is sorely in need of restoration, nor give any aid 
towards the building of a new church, which is greatly required. 
For on Sundays and week-days, although several Masses are said, 
the church, large though it be, is so insufficient for the population, 
that numbers are obliged to remain outside during the services, 
being quite unable to find even standing room within the doors. 

One of the prettiest sights we saw was on the Festival of Corpus 
Christi. For some days beforehand we had noticed preparations 
being made for it among the women seated at their work outside 
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their houses of an evening. Many of them were engaged in 
fabricating children’s frocks from such aerial materials as gauze 
and muslin, and trimming the fairy-like little robes with white, 
blue, and rose-coloured ribbons, whilst others were busy manu- 
facturing garlands and wreaths of flowers. The Sunday on which 
the Feast was celebrated was a delightful day, warm, bright, and 
sunny. At a very early hour the church bells began to chime, 
and by five o’clock every one, as usual, was astir, many being 
busied in erecting in different parts of the town the vefosoirs, or 
altars on which the Blessed Sacrament was to rest in its progress 
through the streets. These refosoirs looked really quite beautiful 
with their innumerable waxen tapers and the abundance of lovely 
bright flowers, green shrubs, aloes, and cactus, with which they 
were decorated, the crimson draperies, enshrouding the altar and 
its decorations, in every instance being arranged in a most artistic 
manner. The procession which preceded and followed the 
Blessed Eucharist was a very large one, and must have comprised 
nearly the whole of the population. In the place of honour 
walked the members of the municipality ; then the chief inhabit- 
ants of the town, both ladies and gentlemen, followed by the 
various confraternities composed chiefly of women clad in white 
robes, blue sashes, and white muslin veils, bearing lighted tapers 
in their hands. There was also a large proportion of men 
belonging to different guilds, each bearing the insignia of the 
particular society to which he was attached. In front of the 
Bishop, who bore the Blessed Eucharist, walked a number of 
little boys in scarlet robes with white tunics, carrying candles or 
bearing the vessels containing incense. Between them, and 
walking backwards—a task which must have been one of con- 
siderable difficulty to the tiny creatures—was a host of little 
maidens varying in age from four to seven years, dressed in the 
pretty gauze and muslin frocks we had seen their mothers making 
for them, and wearing on their heads garlands of white and pink 
roses. Every child was provided with a pretty open basket 
filled with petals of roses, which they scattered on the ground in 
front of the Blessed Eucharist as it was borne along under a 
canopy of cloth of silver. A band accompanied the procession, 
and at intervals performed music rather of a secular than a sacred 
character. Whenever a refosoir was reached, the procession 
halted; every one knelt, and amidst the complete silence and 
stillness which then prevailed, the Bishop repeated a few prayers, 
the choristers chanted the responses, after which the Host was 
raised on high, and the benediction given, whilst all the time was 
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heard ‘a soft and subdued melody, which at the termination of the 
Benediction gave place to loud and jubilant strains of praise or 
thanksgiving. Then the assembled multitudes arose from their 
knees, and the procession once more moved on. The 7refosoir 
which had been erected in front of the bath establishment was 
the most beautiful of all, and a very impressive sight it was to see 
the wide space in front of it crowded with people, all reverently 
kneeling on their knees ; the sombre costume of the peasants con- 
trasting with the gay dresses of the ladies, and the brilliant colour 
of the crimson draperies, bright flowers, and star-like taper-lights, 
which gleamed above the altar. As soon as the benediction had 
been once more pronounced, the procession entered the church, 
and Mass was immediately said. During the whole day, one 
service followed upon another, and the church was filled from 
morning to night. 

Very soon after the feast of Corpus Christi we left Aix, and not 
without regret. From all that we had witnessed during our stay, 
we felt as if it would be hard to find a place in which so much 
peace and contentment apparently reigned, or where the popu- 
lation is more orderly, industrious, and intelligent. Whenever 
we looked down upon the green pastures, the fruitful cornfields, 
the luxuriant vineyards, and the comfortable homesteads which 
covered the face of the country, the thought arose that if any 
spot on earth deserves the name of the Happy Valley, the one 
on which we were gazing had good right to the title. Everything, 
too, in the way of scenery that is calculated to charm the eye and 
soothe the heart is to be found there—the grand and beautiful in 
almost equal degree. On the one side the snows of Mont Cenis 
glowing like fire at sunset, or showing ghostlike and dim through 
heavy masses of thunder-clouds; on the other side the lonely 
lake, with the lofty bleak Alpine peaks and smiling hills mirrored 
on its bosom; in the distance the high-pitched roofs of Haute- 
courbe, and not very far away the little town of Annecy, in one of 
whose churches reposes all that is mortal of St. Francis de Sales. 


VOL, XIII. cc 


Historical Relations between England and the 
Holy See, 


THE Roman Pontiffs stand before us, as a body, in bold 
relief in the history of the world during the last eighteen 
hundred years. Without them Christianity is a dead and 
buried system—it has no history. With them it is an 
active, energizing, soul-saving, and God-loving institution. 
The Popes are to be found at every turn establishing, 
propagating, and defending the divine law even unto 
blood ; sending forth missioners to the frozen North and 
burning South, to savages, infidels, and the professors of 
hundreds of sensuous creeds ; convening Councils, ratifying 
truth, denouncing falsehood, confronting the bad, encou- 
raging the good, establishing religious orders to meet 
social and religious needs, and spreading far and wide, 
with the light of the Gospel, civilization and a love for 
arts and sciences and knowledge in every beauteous form. 
Under their patronage, Universities, Colleges, and schools 
were commenced in nearly every part of the Western world, 
and carried on with a persistency and ability which have 
ever been the peculiar characteristics of the Roman 
Pontiffs. No fewer than seventy-nine Popes have been 
placed in the catalogue of the saints, and as such are 
venerated by the Universal Church ; whilst the rest will 
be admitted by every impartial historian to have been, as 
a body, the foremost men of nearly every age, and the 
noblest impersonations of intellectual, moral, and religious 
greatness. The talents and courage of Leo the Great and 
Gregory XVI. ; the beneficence and zeal of St. Gregory, 
whom Venerable Bede describes as emphatically our 
Apostle; the energy of Gregories II, VII, and IX. ; 
the learning of Innocent III. and IV., of Silvester II., 
Pius II., Nicolas V., and Benedict XIV.; the noble 
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enthusiasm of Urban II.; the munificence of Leo X.; 
the serenity, firmness, and magnanimity of Pius VI., VIL, 
and IX., must strike the ecclesiastical student, and force 
upon him the conviction that to the Pontiffs the world is 
more deeply indebted than to any other race of men, or, 
indeed, to all other classes of men combined. 

Few countries have been so ungrateful as England to 
the Holy See. Though England owes, not only its 
Christianity, but also its laws, its Universities, cathedrals, 
and churches, its great schools and most remarkable 
monuments, to the Roman Pontiffs, hers has been the 
endeavour for nearly three centuries to ignore these 
facts, and, by denouncing the Popes as Antichrists, and 
their creed as anti-Christian and idolatrous, has laboured, 
and these labours have been partially successful, to 
engender a feeling of bitter hostility against the Father 
of the Faithful. Whilst defending the spiritual supremacy 
of the English Sovereign, and upholding the creed begun 
by Henry VIII. and consolidated by his illegitimate 
daughter Elizabeth, and ratifying their adherence to both 
by the most solemn engagements and asseverations, 
Englishmen have striven to make the heaven-appointed 
dynasty odious, to separate the inseparable, divide the 
indivisible, and tear to pieces the mystic body, the 
members of which had been so well knit together through 
the piety and zeal of the Pontiffs of Rome. It may be 
useful to lay before the public, as briefly as possible, the 
historical connection of this country with the Holy See 
during a period extending over nearly a thousand years, 
and to show what severed this union, and separated 
England from the Catholic world. Anglicanism is, as at 
present constituted, hopelessly anti-Catholic. | It is a sheer 
nationalism, and such a nationalism is destructive of one 
of the great marks of the Church, distinctly indicated in 
the Creed of the Apostles and the Creed of Nice, namely, 
Catholicism — “I believe in the holy Catholic Church.” 
“I believe in one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” 

What, then, is the religious history of this country from 
the year 597, when St. Augustine began his mission in 
England, down to the 30th of March, 1534, when England 
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rejected the ancient faith? First, then, Augustine, who 
had entered the monastic state in Rome, was sent hither 
by the Pontiff Gregory, surnamed the Great, in order to 
convert the Saxons to the faith of Rome. Preceded by 
two of his brethren, who carried aloft a silver cross and 
a banner bearing an image of Jesus Christ, Augustine 
announced to Ethelbert the King and his attendants the 
word of life* As an old Saxon writer observes—“ He 
told how the mild-hearted Healer of Mankind, by His 
own throes of suffering, set free this guilty middle earth, 
and opened to believing men the door of heaven.” He 
explained the faith and morality of the Gospel, as ever 
handed down by Rome. He offered up the Holy Mass 
in the language of Rome, invoked the saints, venerated 
the holy Cross, wore the sacred robes of religion, 
administered Sacraments—in a word, at once developed 
the whole system of religion which was professed through- 
out Christendom. Ethelbert and thousands of his subjects 
were soon converted.tf Moved by the example of the 
Bretwalda, other Princes turned their attention to the 
study of religion ; study was followed by conviction, and 
conviction by conversion; and thus kingdom after kingdom 
hurled down the idols and embraced the Catholic faith, the 
faith of the Pontiff Gregory. 

2. The Pontiff, as Venerable Bede tells us, had arranged 
that if the missioners were successful in their endeavour 
to convert the Angles, then Augustine was to be ordained 
Bishop. Accordingly, Augustine went to Gaul, and, in 
compliance with the order of the Pope, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Arles Archbishop of the English nation, on 
the 16th of November, 597, if the authority of Spelman 
can be relied on.§ The Pontiff Gregory was overjoyed at 
Augustine’s success, and, in evidence of his pleasure, sent 
forth missioners to aid him, the principal of whom were 
Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, and Rufinianus. To them he 
intrusted the pallium, the badge of authority, for Augustine, 
as also letters of instruction regarding the establishment of 
the hierarchy. According to these instruments (1.) the 


* Beda, i., cap. xxv. t L.i., cap. xxiii. 
+ S. Greg., 1. viii., Epist. 30. § Tom. i., Concil., p. 92. 
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metropolitical dignity was to be attached to the cities of 
London and York, and the order of precedence was to 
depend on seniority of consecration. (2.) These Arch- 
bishops were to receive the pall from Rome. (3.) To 
each were to beg assigned twelve Suffragans, who were to 
elect and ordain their respective Metropolitans. (4.) To 
Augustine was given a purely personal privilege—the 
privilege of ruling not only the new Prelates, but also the 
older Prelates of Britain ; and this power was given him, 
to use the language of Gregory, by authority of God and 
our Lord Jesus Christ.* Owing to the calamities of the 
times the original instructions could not be carried out in 
their entirety, and so it happened that Justus, the last 
ordained by St. Augustine, was named by the Pontiff, 
Boniface V., Archbishop of Canterbury, and head of the 
English Church, and this latter appointment remained 
unaltered down to the time of the Reformation in 1534.+ 
To Honorius, who succeeded Justus, the Pontiff Honorius 
sent the pall in 627. He conferred a similar honour, too, 
at the request of King Edwin, on the Archbishop of York, 
Paulinus, as appears from the following words addressed to 
this English Sovereign— 


We are preparing with a willing mind immediately to grant 
those things which you hoped would be by us ordained for your 
priests ; which we do on account of the sincerity of your faith. 
We have sent two palls to the Metropolitans, Honorius and 
Paulinus, to the intent that when either of them shall be called 
out of this world by his Creator, the other may, dy ¢his authority 
of ours, substitute another Bishop in his place ; which privilege 
we are induced to grant, as well in regard to your charitable 
affection, as of the large and extensive provinces which lie 
between us and you, that we may in all things afford our con- 
currence to your devotion, according to your desires.t 


Assuredly the language of the Pontiffs is unchanged. As 
Honorius wrote in the seventh century, so does Pius IX. 
in the nineteenth. They knew that they, and not Kings, 
were the rulers of the Church ; and, strange to say, even 
Kings were better informed on this head 1,200 years ago 


* Epist. Greg., 271, and Beda, i., cap. xxix. 
+ Beda, ii., cap. viii. Cf£ Malmesbury, |. ii., p. 208. 
t Beda, ii., cap. xvii. 
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than some of their successors seem to be in the year of 
grace 1870. 

It was known and universally admitted that the Roman 
Pontiff’s spiritual power extended over the whole world ;* 
nor was this authority questioned here so long as England 
remained Catholic. So far from believing that “all 
jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities, spiritual and eccle- 
siastical, were united and annexed to the Crown,’+ our 
Sovereigns, like Egbert and Oswi, sent ecclesiastics, like 
Wighard and Theodore, to Rome with a request that they 
might be ordained Bishops of the Church of England. + 
And when Wighard had fallen a victim to the plague 
which then raged in Rome, Vitalian ordained Theodore, 
“whom the King had asked for” and “whom the country 
had sedulously sought.”§ This dependence on the Pontiff 
is still further manifested in the erection of an archi- 
episcopal see at Lichfield. Offa, in the year 787, informed 
the Pontiff Hadrian that the province of Canterbury was 
too extensive to be governed by one Prelate, and hence: 
he requested him to raise Lichfield to the archiepiscopal 
dignity. The Pontiff assented; and so the Churches of 
Mercia and East Anglia, which had previously been under 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, were at 
once severed from that see. This arrangement did not, 
however, long endure. Czenulf, who had succeeded to the 
crown of Egferth, son of Offa, wrote to the Pontiff— 
Leo III. then occupied the Chair of Peter—in his own 
name and that of his Bishops and thanes, requesting him 
to state whether or not Hadrian had had sufficient cause 
for dividing, in opposition to the decree of Gregory, the 
province of Canterbury, and whether the metropolitical 
rights of Canterbury ought not, in accordance with 
Gregory's arrangements, to be transferred to London. 
He promised to submit to the Pontiff’s decisions whatever 
they might be, “since no real Christian ought to gainsay 
a Pontifical decree.” Whilst Leo was unwilling to inter- 
fere with the prescriptive rights of Canterbury, he yielded 
to the pleading of Ethelheard of Canterbury, who had 


* Beda, 7. £., ii., cap. i. t Beda, iv., cap. i. 
+ 8 Eliz., cap. i. § Beda, /d., and Opp. Min., p. 143. 
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hastened to Rome, and restored to Canterbury, “by the 
authority of the Prince of the Apostles,” what it had been 
unjustly deprived of in consequence of false representa- 
tions.* Bishop after Bishop was seen crossing the Alps, 
on his way to Rome, in order to receive the pall. This 
journey was looked upon as early as 801 as a thing of 
course; and Canute, in 1031, speaking of it, styles it the 
customary journey.t Naturally, aged men sought to escape 
the fatigues of so long a journey. They complained of 
it both as expensive and troublesome, and supplicated 
the Pope to free them from the odious custom. But their 
complaints were not attended to. The Pontiffs observed 
that such visits were of the greatest importance, since thus 
they became acquainted with the Metropolitans of every 
country; obtained correct information about the great 
dioceses of every kingdom; and were enabled easily to 
redress abuses and communicate readily with the most 
distant regions of the world. The firmness of the Pontiffs 
has had this further advantage in after-ages: it has 
rendered the supremacy of Rome, and the dependence of 
the Churches of Christendom on Rome, a plain historic fact. 

Not even a translation from one see to another was 
lawful without the Roman Pontiff’s assent. Of this we have 
a striking instance in the case of Radulph, the successor 
of St. Anselm. He had been translated from Rochester 
to Canterbury at the wish of the King; and hardly had 
this been done, when Paschal II. was entreated by the 
Sovereign and several Prelates to confer upon the new 
Archbishop the pall. They besought him “to deign to 
transmit to Radulph the pall, which all his predecessors 
had obtained from the most. holy See of Blessed Peter.” 
But the Pontiff was not disposed to assent. He was 
indignant at the translation; and his displeasure he 
expressed both by word of mouth and by letters addressed 
to the King and clergy. He tells the King and the 
clergy that— 


They had encroached on the authority of the Holy See. The 
liberty of making translations without having recourse to us is 


* Malmesb, i., 127, and Codex Dip., i., 225. 
+ Wilkin’s Con., i., 166, and Malmes, Gest. Reg., i., 310. 
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altogether unwarrantable ; the regulation of such things essentially 
requiring the authority of the Pontiff. If, howevey, for the future 
you are willing to defer, as you ought, to the y See, we shall 
treat you as brothers and sons, and oblige you with any favours 
which are proper and practicable. But if you be determined to 
persist in your obstinacy, we shall then, like the Apostles, shake 
the dust off our feet against you and look upon you as rebels 
against the Catholic Church.* 


He further reproaches the King with his degeneracy, but, 
in hopes of better things, grants the favour asked of him. 
The pall was intrusted to the care of the Abbot of 
St. Saba, and by him placed on the Archbishop, after 
the usual declaration of fidelity and obedience to the 
Pontiff had been made.+ 

The words used on the delivery of the pall, as well as 
the oath taken by the new Archbishops, equally establish 
the fact of the dependence of the English Church on the 
Popes—for the dependence of the Archbishops involves 
the subordination of the whole of the clerical body. 
When, then, the badge of archiepiscopal authority was 
given, the following words were used— 


To the honour of Almighty God and the Blessed Virgin and 
the holy Apostles Peter and Paul and our Lord, Pope N. N. 
and the Roman Church, and also of the see of Canterbury, we 
give you the pall taken from the body of St. Peter, (the sign of) 
the plenitude of the archiepiscopal function, with the power of 
wearing it in your cathedral upon certain days named in the 
Apostolic Bulls of Privilege.t 


The episcopal oath declares that the Prelate will be 
“faithful and obedient to blessed Peter, and to the Holy 
Apostolic Roman Church, and to the actual Pope and 
his successors canonically appointed,” “will help the Pope 
to retain and defend the Roman Papacy,” “treat honourably 
the Legates of the Holy See both when coming and 
going,” and “preserve and defend the rights, honours, 
privileges, and authority of the Roman Church and of 
the Pope.” Further it enacts that the Archbishops shall, 
unless exempted by the Pontiff, visit at stated periods 


* Eadmer, v., p. 114. . 
+ Jbid., and Saxon Chron, ad ann, 1115. 
t Godwin, De Pras. Ang., p. 133. 
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the threshold of the Apostles, either personally or by 
deputy, and that the possessions of the see shall not be 
alienated without the advice of the Roman Pontiff.* 

Stronger evidence than this could not, surely, be 
required to establish our proposition. If further we 
remember the appeals made to Rome by Wilfrid both 
against his Archbishop and King; by Dunstan against 
his clergy ; by Robert against the tyranny of Earl Godwin 
and Harold; by Anselm against Rufus; by St. Thomas 
a Becket against Henry II. the Bishop of London, and a 
band of unworthy courtiers; by Cantelupe against Peckham; 
and by several Prelates against Archbishop Courtney, it 
must be evident to every one how absolutely the Pontiffs 
claimed, and how practically Kings, Archbishops, Bishops, 
and the nation generally, admitted the supremacy of the 
Popes as Successors of St. Peter. And not only men of 
the episcopal order went and appealed to Rome, but our 
Kings often visited the Holy See and exposed their 
grievances to the Pontiff, under a great variety of circum- 
stances. Eight Saxon Kings— Czdwalla, Ina, Offa, 
.Cznred, Offa, Siric, Ethelwulf, and Canute—repaired to 
Rome to do homage to the Pontiff; whilst others sought 
for and obtained his benediction by means of letters and 
ambassadors. This is distinctly affirmed by Czenulph in 
his letter to Pope Leo III.— 


All my predecessors who have ruled over Mercia have obtained 
a blessing from former Pontiffs. This I too humbly ask for and 
desire to obtain from your Blessedness. 


But it was not for blessings only, as we have stated, 
that our Sovereigns had recourse to the Holy See. Hardly 
had Edwin been baptized when he applied to Honorius 
for several privileges, which were readily granted out of 
regard for the faith of the King, his affection for His 
Holiness, and the distance of England from Rome. 
Egbert and Oswi requested Pope Vitalian to allow 
Wighard to be ordained Bishop of the Church of 
England ;§ and, as we have already seen, Offa requested 

* Rymer, xiii., 256. t Beda, ii., cap. 17. 
+ Wilkins, Cox., pp. 40, 165. § Beda, iii., cap. 28. 
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Hadrian I. to raise the see of Lichfield to the dignity of 
an archbishopric, to which request the Pontiff acceded ; 
whilst Leo III., solicited to do so by Kenulph, suppressed 
the new archiepiscopal see, restoring to Ethelheard what 
had been withdrawn from the Metropolitan of Canterbury. 
The words of Leo III. deserve to be here recorded— 


We, by the authority of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, . . . 
do grant to thee Ethelheard and to thy successors, by an irre- 
fragable right, for ever to hold in subjection all the Churches of 
the English, as in former times they were granted to thy prede- 
cessors. And if any Archbishop or Bishop shall attempt to 
infringe the authority of this privilege, we ordain by Apostolical 
authority that he be deposed. If the like also be done by any 
lay person, be he great or little, King or Prince, \et such a one 
know that for the same he is deprived of the participation of 
the Holy Communion. 


After the receipt of this letter Ethelheard convened a 
Council at Cloveshoe, at which twelve Suffragans assisted, 
and they unanimously agreed, in virtue of the command 
of their Apostolic Lord, Pope Leo— 


That no King, Prince, Bishop, or other person whatsoever, 
shall hereafter dare to lesson the honour of the Apostolical See 
or divide it in any way. But should any one, which Heaven 
forbid, dare, in opposition to the Apostolical and our commands, 
to rend the garment of Christ . . . let him know that he will be 
eternally damned, unless he fully satisfy, before his death, the 
Church for the injury inflicted on it contrary to the Canons.* 


In the year 785 a Council was held at Calcuith, at which 
not only the extraordinary Legates of Hadrian, Gregory, 
Bishop of Ostia, and Theophylact, Bishop of Todi, assisted, 
but also Offa, with many distinguished clergymen and 
laymen of the kingdom. The eleventh Canon is very 
remarkable. It declares that— 

As the King is Lord paramount in the State, so the Bishop’s 
authority is supreme in matters relating to the government and 
discipline of the Church. 

Offa subscribed this Canon, and Rome approved of what 

had been synodically done at Calcuith. Similar language 

was used by Archbishop Odo in the first chapter of his 
* Wilkins, i., 167, and Kemble, Codex Dip., i., 224. 
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Constitutions. In 854, Ethelwulf, out of devotion to the 
Holy See, went to Rome, where he was received with 
every mark of esteem by Leo IV. Whilst there the King 
behaved with the greatest liberality to tlte Holy Father, 
nor did he forget him in his last testament. In this 
instrument he charges his heirs with the obligation of 
sending yearly to Rome three hundred mancuses; and 
what was prescribed was religiously executed by his son 
Alfred, who had been sent to Rome in 853 to learn well 


the faith and morality of the Gospel, and there he was. 


confirmed by Leo, then adopted as his son, and finally 
anointed with the holy Unction. In further testification 
of love for and devotedness to the Supreme Pontiff, the 
Legislature imposed upon the nation about this time the 
tax called Rome-feoh, afterwards better known under the 
name of Peter-pence. 

Again, when Sergius III. heard of the number of 
bishoprics which were void in 905, and was led to believe 
that King Edward was mainly to blame, he threatened 
the Monarch and his subjects with his anathemas unless 
the sees were filled up as soon as possible. In consequence, 
Edward, in conjunction with the southern Metropolitan, 
caused a numerous assembly of Bishops, Abbots, and 
noblemen to be convened, in which resolutions were 
passed calculated to redress the evils complained of by 
His Holiness. These resolutions were submitted to the 
Pontiff by Phlegmund, who had hastened to Rome to 
pacify His Holiness, and by him were highly approved. 
In fact, so unquestioned was the supremacy of His 
Holiness in the ninth century, that even the Centuriators 
are forced to acknowledge that even Kings and Princes 
openly admitted that “the R. Pontiff was the head of 
God’s Church and of all the Priests.”* Even in matters 
which may seem of minor importance our Kings had 
recourse to the Holy See. For example, when Athelstan 
became acquainted with the treason of Ethelfred, who had 
laboured in various ways to deprive him of his throne, he 
sent his sworn enemy to Rome— 

There to purge himself by oath in the presence of Pope John, 
and this he accordingly did at the altar of St. Peter. But as soon 

* Cent., ix., 335. ' 
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as he had taken the oath, he fell down before the altar, and was 
carried by his servants to the School of the English, where on the 
third night afterwards he ended his life.t 


Also, when frém a desire to reform the clergy, Dunstan 
was anxious to introduce monks in place of the canons, 
who disgraced their profession by flagrant acts of immo- 
rality, he in conjunction with the Sovereign petitioned the 
Pontiff to sanction the proposed ejection and substitution. 
At once the Pope wrote to Edgar and the Bishops to 
sanction the proceeding. He tells the “illustrious King 
and his most dear sog” that he absolutely grants what 
his Excellency has asked of the Apostolical See.f When 
Alfric had been nominated the successor of Sirig in the 
see of Canterbury he studied with care the history of 
the conversion and organization of this country, with the 
design of bringing back everything into its original state. 
For this end he called together the wisest of the land and 
from them learned the traditions which had been handed 
down to them. These he showed to the King, who gave 
him the following advice: “It seemeth advisable to me 
that thou shouldst go first of all to Rome after thy pall, 
and then inform the Pontiff of these things and act by his 
counsel.” He went; was received most honourably by the 
Supreme Pontiff, who approved of the proposed changes, 
and on his return “both King and people thanked God 
that Alfric had so succeeded as was pleasing to them all.” 

In 1027, Canute, in fulfilment of a vow which he had 
made, visited Rome. Whilst there “he complained,” as he 
says in a letter addressed to Egilnoth of Canterbury, &c., 
“of the immense sums which were extorted from his 
Bishops when they visited the Holy See according to 
custom, to obtain the pall. A decree was passed to stop 
this grievance. Whatever I demanded for the good of my 
people of the Pope, &c., was granted willingly and con- 
firmed by oath.” Next he refers to Peter’s-pence, and 
he bids the Bishops to see that this is faithfully paid up 
and forwarded to His Holiness.| Edward the Confessor, 

* Malmesb., De Reg. Ang., ii., cap. 6. 
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finding himself unable to fulfil his vow of visiting Rome as 
so many of his predecessors had done, sent a messenger to 
the Pope to ask what should be done under existing 
circumstances. The Pontiff decided that since the Monarch 
could not visit the tombs of the Apostles, he should 
distribute alms among the poor to the amount of the 
probable expenses of his contemplated journey and either 
erect or repair a monastery dedicated to St. Peter.’ What 
was done every one knows: the Abbey of Westminster 
bears evidence to the piety and liberality of the Monarch. 
Anxious to secure to his monastery the lands and privileges 
which he had liberally bestowed on it, Edward sent three 
Bishops with the Earl of Northumberland to Rome to 
obtain the Pontiff’s ratification of what he had done; and 
what was asked was joyfully conceded. It was ordained 
that the new abbey should be served by Benedictine 
monks, who should be exempt from episcopal jurisdiction ; 
that there the Sovereigns should be crowned and the 
regalia preserved ; and further that the charters made in 
favour of the abbey should be looked upon as sacred, 
because ratified and confirmed by the authority of the 
Pontiff. The very address used by Edward is proof 
positive of the estimation in which the Pope was held in 
England: ‘To Nicolas, the exalted Father of the 
Universal Church, Edward, by the grace of God, King of 
England, due subjection and obedience.” * 

The Conqueror admitted the supremacy of the Pope, as 
fully as any of the Anglo-Saxon or Danish Sovereigns had 
ever done. He refused the spiritual services of Stigand 
because he had been suspended by the Roman Pontiff; and 
when that Prelate had been formally deposed at Winchester, 
by the Papal Legates whom the Monarch had solicited the 
Pontiff to send to England for the correction of several 
abuses, he sought in vain for the protection of the 
Conqueror. William showed that what had been done 
had been effected by the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
whom he was bound to respect and obey. William indeed 
was unwilling to see the Prelates of this country journeying 
so often as they did to Rome; for Rome was sure to 
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defend the good and condemn the bad, even though the 
latter wore a crown; still he durst not incur the displeasure 
of Peter, and so Lanfranc and others were permitted to 
visit the Apostolic See. Gregory VII. had no fear even of 
the Conqueror. He told him that his forbidding the 
Bishops to go to Rome was a thing unprecedented and not 
even thought of by Pagan Sovereigns; and was sure to 
entail upon him the censures of the Church. William 
quailed and yielded, and became so docile as to merit the 
character of a jewel of a Prince: gemma principum esse 
meruisti.* 

Rufus, who succeeded his father William, had all the 
vices but none of the virtues of his royal father. He was 
essentially a tyrant and persecutor—an avaricious, over- 
bearing, and irreligious man: a baptized Tiberius; the 
inheritor indeed of great gifts, but the violator of every 
sacred obligation involved in his elevation. He had longed 
to see Anselm, the renowned Abbot of Bec, raised to the 
dignity of Archbishop of Canterbury, and at length his 
wish was gratified. But when he found that his own 
nominee would neither pander to his wishes by allowing 
him to retain the temporalities of bishoprics and abbacies 
and the property of the poor, nor resign his dignity, he 
secretly resolved to crush the man whom he hated, and 
force him to be his dependent. To effect his purpose, he 
wrote to Urban II. for the pall for Anselm, but at the same 
time solicited His Holiness to forward it to himself. 
Urban consented, and Walter, the Bishop of Alba, gave to 
the Monarch the badge of archiepiscopal authority com- 
mitted to his care. He then called Anselm to him, told 
him what he had done, and then offered to invest him with 
the pall. But to this Anselm sternly objected. He knew 
that the object of his Sovereign was to enslave him and his 
Church, and he resolved to be free himself and have his 
Church free too. He stated positively that he would not 
thus receive it, for he could not do so without violating 
those Canons of the Church which it was his duty in an 
especial manner to observe. The Monarch was furious : 
eventually the pall was laid on the altar at Canterbury, 
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and Anselm placed it on himself. As our readers are well 
aware, with the pall came not happiness. He went to 
Rome eventually without the consent of the King. But 
before quitting England. he made over Rufus the sign of 
the holy Cross, and then left him for ever. 

The history of znvestitures and of provisors is too well 
known to require special notice. Suffice it to say that 
Archbishops and Kings are constantly found during the 
whole discussion appealing to the Roman Pontiff. Whilst 
Prelates refused to comply with the royal wishes to invest, 
Kings like Henry I. were found through their agents in 
Rome urging their demands. Promises indeed to leave 
the decision to the Pope, and to be governed by his 
instructions and awards,* were freely made; but as 
Paschal observed, whilst the promise of “paying the same 
regard to the Holy See which had been paid formerly was 
very specious and agreeable, it was quite clear notwith- 
standing that it was expected of the Holy See to grant to 
the English crown the right of investing Bishops and 
Abbots—a thing which cannot be conceded.”"+ “The 
mother,” he adds, “should not be made the slave of the 
son.” Royal letters, royal embassies, were of no avail: 
the Pontiff told Henry that he would rather die than 
yield; and to put a stop to a system of disobedience 
which had been too long pursued, he excommunicated the 
Earl of Mellint and others who had counselled Henry to 
prosecute this unworthy line of policy. Henry now feared 
for himself. He knew the meaning of the saying, 7a res 
agitur, paries cum proximus ardet, too well, not, to feel 
alarmed; to avoid consequences he proposed terms of 
conciliation to the Archbishop and the Pope; and at 
length it was agreed upon that the King was to abandon 
all claim to investiture by ring and pastoral staff; whilst 
all’ Bishops and Abbots were to do homage to the 
Sovereign for their temporalities.; Then the vacant sees 
were filled; and the mischief caused by a long contest 
between Church and State began gradually to be repaired. 

Of the action of Alexander III. in the case of St. Thomas 
i Becket; of the letters and appeals of the Archbishops; 
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and of the conduct of Henry, especially after the murder of 
the Prelate of Canterbury, no one can be ignorant. Despatch 
after despatch, letter after letter, was sent from the Pontiff 
to the Archbishop and King, and from the latter to the 
Pontiff. Alexander not only reprobated the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, but returned them to the King’s messengers 
with a look of inexpressible displeasure, as insulting to 
himself and destructive of some of the most important 
rights and privileges of the Church. 

The Archbishop was basely murdered: then the Church 
received her freedom. The Constitutions were no longer 
spoken of, for they reminded men of Henry’s tyranny and 
oppression, and of the foul criminality of his steel-clad 
minions. To exculpate himself the King gave up the 
murderers to be judged by the spiritual courts, and 
despatched five messengers to the Pontiff to defend their 
master’s innocence. Still, they declared that it was Henry’s 
wish to be judged and abide by the decision of the Holy 
See. The Pontiff pronounced the sentence of excommuni- 
cation against all who were either directly or indirectly 
implicated in the murder, and gave instructions to his 
Legates in France, Theodin and Albert, to examine carefully 
the merits of the whole case. Henry expressed himself 
satisfied, and agreed to everything proposed to his agents 
by the Pope. He revoked his acts of violence, swore to 
protect the liberties of the Church, and to be thenceforth 
a faithful child of the Roman See. Eventually 4 Becket 
was canonized, and his festival was ordered by the Pontiff 
to be celebrated through all the’ English dominions every 
year. The order was joyfully obeyed.* 

The history (1.) of John, who, after the kingdom had been 
placed under interdict by the Pontiff for five long years, 
in consequence of the obstinacy of the Sovereign and 
his rejection of Langton, did penance, and on bended 
knee promised to be faithful to the Holy See, and to 
defend the patrimony of St. Peter against all men; (2.) of 
the Edwards who, notwithstanding their endeavours to 
obtain the possessions of the Church, and their violent 
appeals to Rome against certain episcopal appointments, 
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never seem to have lost sight for a moment of the spiritual 
authority of the Pope or the dependence of the English 
Church on Rome — in fact their appeals afford the best 
evidence of the supremacy of the Pontiff and the impotence 
of our Sovereigns where spiritual interests were involved ;* 
(3.) of the dispensations asked ceaselessly of the Pontiff 
by our Kings, as by Edward the Confessor in favour of 
Westminster ; by Henry III. to be absolved from his 
promise of going to the Holy Wars; by Henry VII. and 
Prince Henry to marry within the prohibited degrees ; 
as also by Prelates, such as Whittlesey, who petitioned 
the Pontiff to exempt the University of Oxford from 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Lincoln ; and Arundell, 
who on the contrary besought the Pope to rescind all 
grants to the University unfavourable to the free exercise 
of his power as Archbishop ; (4.) of the excommunications 
so often launched against kings, nobles, and prelates, and 
the sentence of interdict directed against the whole 
kingdom; (5.) of the appointment of Legates, to whom 
even the Archbishops were subjected, to examine into the 
state of the English Church, and pass such decrees in 
the name of the Roman Pontiff as might correct faults, 
establish discipline, and promote the interests and honour 
of the Church; and (6.) of even the grievances resultant 
from the disposal of benefices to men who neither knew 
the language nor ministered to the spiritual wants of the 
English, and from the demands of money made by the 
Papal Court; all establish the same great fact that 
England was in its entirety subject to the Holy See, like 
the rest of Western Christendom. Even when complaining 
of oppression, the Suffragans of Canterbury as well as the 
English Abbots, kiss His Holiness’ feet and refer to the 
special devotedness of England to the most holy Roman 
Church.t They call him the Chariot of Israel and the 
Charioteer, and appeal to him because they are in trouble 
on his account. 

Finally, the close union of England with the Holy 
See was made manifest from the assistance of our Prelates 
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with those of the rest of Christendom at the Councils 
convened by His Holiness. Agatho actually delayed the 
time for meeting in Council to ensure the presence of 
Theodore. Wilfred sat with the hundred and twenty-five 
Bishops assembled in Rome, and in that august assembly 
held a most distinguished place. To Anselm was assigned, 
at the Council of Bari, the task of refuting the error of the 
Greeks relative to the procession of the Holy Spirit, and 
his efforts were praised by the Pope before the hundred 
and twenty-three Fathers there assembled together. 
At the Synod held in Rome in the time of Innocent IL, 
not only was the Archbishop of Canterbury, Theobald, 
present, but Simon of Worcester, Roger of Coventry, 
Robert of Exeter, and Reynald, Abbot of Evesham, also 
assisted by order of the Pope. The Canons of this Council 
were eventually brought to England, and there published 
by the Bishops in their respective dioceses. Eugenius III. 
held a Council at Rheims, to which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and three other Prelates were invited ; and at 
the Councils of Lateran, Florence, &c., the Church in this 
country was ably represented. How in the face of facts 
like these, which constitute indeed the history of English 
Christianity from the sixth to the sixteenth century, some 
men who have the name of scholars, and who are supposed 
to be too honourable to palm a falsehood upon the public, 
can maintain that the Church of this country was always 
independent of Rome, was in fact an isolated, national 
Church, disconnected from the rest of Christianity, and 
that the idea of the Pontiff’s supremacy is the greatest 
of historical delusions, is a mystery which can never be 
explained. Even Henry VIIL, the founder of the Church of 
England teaches them something very different from this in 
his work entitled Assertio septem Sacramentorum, published 
by him in refutation of the errors of Luther, whilst he was 
himself still a Catholic*and subject as such to the Roman 
Pontiff, Leo X., to whom in fact his work was dedicated, 
and for which the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” was 
given him by His Holiness. We will for the information 
of our readers translate a portion of this work regarding 
the Papal supremacy. From it the reader will learn 
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not only what was the faith of Henry on this head, but 
also of Christendom. He will further see that this doctrine 
was looked upon as old; so old indeed that its origin 
could not be assigned to a period later than the Apostolic 
days. 


I will not [he says] so far wrong the Pontiff as to discuss 
anxiously and carefully his right, as if it were a matter of doubt. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose that his enemy is so much 
carried away by fury as to destroy his own credit, and clearly 
show that through malice he is neither consistent with himself 
nor knows what he says. For he cannot deny that every Church 
of the faithful acknowledges and venerates the Roman Sée as its 
Mother and Primate, unless indeed distance of place and inter- 
vening dangers hinder access thereunto. Although if those who 
come hither from the Indies speak the truth, even the Indians 
separated from us by so many lands and seas and deserts, are 
subject to the Roman Pontiff. Therefore if the Pope has obtained 
this great and widely extended power neither by the command of 
God nor the will of man, but has seized it by force, I fain would 
know of Luther when he rushed into the possession of so great a 
territory. The origin of such immense power cannot be obscure, 
especially if it began in the memory of man. But should he say 
that it is older than one or two centuries, let him point out the 
fact from histories ; otherwise if it be so ancient that the origin of 
sO great a power is obliterated, let him know that it is allowed by 
the laws that he whose right ascends so far beyond the memory 
of man that its origin cannot be traced, had a lawful beginning ; 
and that it is forbidden by the consent of all nations to move 
those things which have been for a long time unmoved. Truly, 
if any one will study the monuments of past deeds he will find 
that formerly, after the pacification of the world, nearly all the 
Churches of the Christian world obeyed the Romans. We even 
find that though the Empire was translated to Greece, it was 
subject, except in times of schism, to the Roman Church, in 
respect to the primacy of the Church, St. Jerome clearly shows 
how much we ought to defer to the Roman See, when he openly 
declares that though he himself was not a Roman, it was sufficient 
for him that the Roman Pontiff approved his faith whoever else 
might disapprove of it. When Luther so impudently asserts, and 
this against his former declaration, that the Pope has no kind of 
power over the Catholic Church, no, not so much as human, but 
that he has by sheer force usurped the sovereignty, I greatly 
wonder how he should expect his readers to be either so 
credulous or dull as either to believe that a priest without any 
weapon or company to defend him, as doubtless he was before he 
became possessed of that which Luther says many Bishops, his 
equals, in so many different and distant nations; or that all 
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people should believe that all cities, kingdoms, provinces, had’ 
been so reckless of their own affairs, rights, and liberties, as to 
give to a strange priest an amount of power over them, such as 
he could have hardly dared to hope for. But what matters it 
what Luther thinks about this matter, who through anger and 
malice is ignorant of his own opinion, whilst he clearly shows 
that his knowledge is darkness, and that his foolish heart is 
blinded and given up to a reprobate sense to do and say those 
things which are not fitting. How true is that saying of the 
Apostle: “Though I have prophecies and understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge, and though I have all faith so as to 
remove mountains and have not charity, I am nothing,” of which 
charity Luther shows how devoid he is, not only by himself 
perishing through fury, but much more by endeavouring to draw 
all others with him into destruction, whilst he strives to dissuade 
them from obeying the Chief Bishop, to whom he himself is 
bound by a triple bond, as Christian, as a priest, and lastly as a 
friar—hereafter to be punished by God in a triple way. He 
remembers not how much better is obedience than victims ; 
neither does he consider how we are warned in Deuteronomy, 
“That the man who will act presumptuously and will not hearken 
to the priest, that stands to minister before the Lord thy God, or 
unto the judge, even that man shall die ;” nor what cruel punish- 
ment he deserves who will not obey the Chief Priest and 
Supreme Judge on earth. For when cited before the Pope with 
offers to defray all expenses and a promise of safe conduct, this 
friar scorns to go without a guard; and now he troubles the 
whole Church as much as he can, and excites the whole body to 
rebel against the head, whom to oppose is as the sin of witchcraft, 
and whom to refuse to obey is as the sin of idolatry.* 


In his Prefatory Letter, addressed to His Holiness— 
“the most Holy Father’—Henry expresses his love for 
his faith, and dedicates the work to the Pope, that under 
his protection who is Christ’s Vicar upon earth, it may 
pass public censure. “If,” he adds, “we have erred in 
anything, we offer it to be corrected as it may please your 
Holiness.” The Pontiff in reply praises Henry’s faith, 
and in the following emphatic words confers on him as 
a reward the title of “ Defender of the Faith.” “We, the 
true Successors of St. Peter, whom Christ before His 
Ascension left as His Vicar upon earth, and to whom 
He committed the care of His flock, presiding in this 
Holy See whence all dignities and titles have their origin, 
have decreed to bestow on your Majesty this title, 
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Defender of the Faith. And as we have by this title 
honoured you, we /ikewise command all Christians that 
they name your Majesty by this title, and that in their 
writing to your Majesty, immediately after the word King, 
they add, Defender of the Faith.” 

Such was the faith of England as avowed by Henry. 
And this belief continued for many years afterwards. 
When Warham died (he died in August, 1532) the appro- 
bation of his successor, the vile vacillating Cranmer, was 
procured from Rome; and no fewer than thirteen Bulls 
connected with this appointment and the transmission 
of the pall were sent from Rome to England. The new 
Archbishop took the usual oaths, promising allegiance 
and submission to the Holy See. Henry too applied to 
the Pontiff for permission to divorce Catharine and marry 
Anne Boleyn. For this purpose messengers after mes- 
sengers were sent from England to Rome and from Rome 
to England, nor did the appeals cease so long as hopes could 
be entertained of inducing the Pontiff to accede to Henry’s 
wish. Hope failed, and then the English Sovereign, not- 
withstanding the belief of his fathers, and the belief of his 
kingdom, and of all nations in communion with Rome; 
notwithstanding, too, his own belief and his recently pub- 
lished professions, separated himself at the suggestions of 
an unprincipled favourite, Cromwell, from the Holy See 
and from the whole of Christendom, and established a new 
Church which was to derive from him as supreme Head 
all its jurisdiction and authority. “The authority and 
jurisdiction of the Pontiff was excluded from the realm,”* 
and all clergymen were forced to swear “that they freely 
renounced the jurisdiction and authority of the Bishop 
of Rome,” and that “neither the See nor the Bishop of 
Rome hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, or 
authority within this realm.” Martin Luther must have 
laughed at the royal theologian and his sycophants in this 
hour of Henry’s vacillations and Boleyn’s power. 

The oath is still taken, nothwithstanding the history of 
Christendom, and especially of England. In consequence 
of this change, the Church of England forfeited every 

* Wilkins, iii., 769, 771. 
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mark of a true Church; she was divided, isolated, the 
Church of a nation—Protestant. And so little did the 
Sovereigns of the land imagine that the Church of 
England would stultify itself by assuming the title of 
Catholic, they honestly declared, as they still declare, on 
the day of their coronation, that “they will to the utmost 
of their power maintain . . . the Protestant reformed 
religion, established by law,” and not the faith of Christen- 
dom, known then, as well as now, by the glorious name 
of Catholic. The Catholic world holds no communion 
with Anglicanism as a creed. Anglican Prelates are: 
ignored by the Catholic Church; for how can a prelacy 
deriving its jurisdiction from a lay Sovereign, and 
depending completely upon him, be anything better than 
an anomaly and a heresy ? 


W. W. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—HELEN LLOYD. 


Mr. Lioyp engaged the good Padre for a private walk on the 
morning after the last conversation, as he wished to consult him 
on a matter which did not require public discussion. Instead of 
sauntering along the sands, under the cliffs, where the heat of the 
sun seemed sometimes to strike upwards in a way that made 
walking in the full noon-day blaze rather unpleasant, they followed 
a path through the fir-woods, which led along the summit of the 
cliffs, running for the most part in the shade, and now and then 
emerging’on to a breezy tract of open ground, chiefly covered by 
furze and gorse, and bordered on the inland side by fields green 
with young corn. The path rose slowly in height till it topped 
the loftiest cliff near the end of the little bay ; and from this point 
there was a fine view, commanding a large range of sea towards 
the south, the coast indented by more than one bay eastwards 
and westwards, and a fine expanse of country towards the north, 
which became richly wooded as it sank on either side of the long 
swelling ridge which here rose to its summit at the very edge of the 
cliff. Through this rich woodland two rivers wound their way from 
the hills in the extreme distance, widening so much as they drew 
near to the sea as to mark their entrance into it by estuaries which 
carried the bright sheen of the waters a mile or two inland. The spot 
was a look-out station of the Coastguard, and owed either to that 
fact, or to the charity of the owner of Wanbourne, a little semi- 
circular wooden seat at the highest point, which offered a grateful 
resting-place from which the view might be enjoyed at leisure. 
It was the highest point for many miles round, and was honoured 
by the name of the Beacon, though all traces of its having done 
duty of the kind implied by the name had long since vanished. 
Here we must listen to Don Venanzio and his companion, as 
they rest after their walk. 

“Tt is astonishing to me, Padre,” said Mr. Lloyd, “to meet 
with real practical scepticism as to God and His providence. 
I am sure I had no idea that the state of mind was possible 
among us.” 
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“And yet the elements for it are on every side,” said Don 
Venanzio. “There is a great deal in the world and in the course 
of human events which is enough, I do not of course say to 
justify such a state of mind, but to account for it, when the 
remedies and countervailing influences have been neglected or are 
absent.” 

“Yes,” said Lloyd, “but surely we must forget our Christianity 
—I was going to say, the doctrines of natural religion—before we 
practically consider the course of the world and of human events 
as having no continuation in a future state, when all present 
inequalities and hardships will be set right, and all difficulties 
solved.” 

“Of course we must,” replied Don Venanzio, “but it is not 
difficult for people even in the midst of a society which calls 
itself Christian to live in that practical forgetfulness of God 
which was the foundation of heathenism. And then the same 
things which might be a puzzle to heathens are a puzzle to such 
persons, and the same things which might provoke a heathen to 
rebel against the course of events as guided even by a hostile and 
evil power are provocations of the same kind to them. I am 
never surprised at this state of mind. If you had lived 
much abroad, you would probably have met with it more than 
you have. There is a sort of inconsistent shyness about 
English people which prevents them from saying all they 
think, and public opinion here is generally on the side of 
Christianity, whereas in France, and perhaps in Germany, 
there are very large and influential circles, circles which rule the 
literature of the day, in which men have still to make a sort of 
half apology for believing anything. Voltaire still reigns, though 
his character has been exposed and his domination assailed. 
But the strength of infidelity and scepticism lies not only in a 
literary fashion, which falls in with the lower instincts of men, . 
and finds a sanction for their gratification. It lies in this 
also, as I have said—that the world is really a riddle without 
the light of religion. It is utterly unreasonable to deny God 
and His providence, even putting aside the teaching of faith ; 
and this is one of the truths which have lately been pro- 
claimed so solemnly at Rome. But people don’t ¢hink. They 
are like the old heathen of whom St. Paul speaks, and who, as 
he says, were inexcusable for not knowing God from His works 
in creation. And if they don’t think, and don’t exercise the gift 
of faith which all baptized persons have received, they are 
without the answer to the difficulties which life presents to them. 
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Then there comes some sudden blow. ‘They are deprived of 
what they have loved, they see some one on whom they have 
leaned, and who has been the light of their life, cut off in the 
full bloom of vigour and at the height of his usefulness, or they 
are the victims of some injustice, perhaps, which nothing human 
can repair, or in some other way the world seems to go on wrong 
principles, and then they turn upon its Maker and Ruler and 
deny that He can be good, or, indeed, that He can exist. Their 
thoughts were put into words ages ago by the old heathen sage in 
Herodotus,* who said that the Divinity was full of envy and of 
confusion. The little happiness they have known has been 
grudged them; and they are soured, and have no bright faith, 
no fund of Christian thought, to fall back upon as a consolation. 
It is not so wonderful that there should be so much of this, as 
that there should be so little that meets the eye ; and those who 
know the sorrows and the troubles of many souls will certainly 
bear witness that there is plenty of it.” 

‘IT have certainly observed,” said Lloyd, “that the people 
who are the severest in their judgments and the harshest in their 
language about such cases as that of which we are speaking, or, 
again, about the cases of persons who have difficulties as to 
certain points of doctrine, are those who have had little expe- 
rience in dealing with men as they are. The wisest men seem 
always the most afraid of driving things to extremities.” 

“It is only the repetition of what is said of our Lord in the 
prophecy and in the Gospel,” said the Padre, ‘‘about not breaking 
the bruised reed or quenching the smoking flax. Would that we 
could get the people who are so fond of dogmatizing and laying 
down hard and sharp rules in their studies or their drawing-rooms, 
to leave such matters to the Church, and to those who know a little 
by experience of the miseries and blindness of humanity. There 
is a story of one of the strictest moral theologians in the semi- 
Jansenist time in France, who had laid down theoretically some 
very severe doctrines. ‘They say that he was once sent to hear 
confessions, and very soon ran out of the confessional half 
distracted, finding how utterly inapplicable his theories were to 
the common run of mankind. You might, if you liked, find 
evidence of the same fact in another way, at least so I believe. 
You will always find in the poetry of a generation or of a period 
traces of the thoughts, feelings, aspirations, and views of life and 
of the world which are dominant among the more serious minds 
of the time. Now I am told—for here you will hardly expect me 
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to speak from great personal knowledge, though I must own that 
I take a great interest in the English poetry of the present day— 
I am told by our friend Kingshill, who reads it, of course, more 
than I do, that there is a great deal of this tone of complaint, 
either plaintive and mournful, or angry and rebellious, as the case 
may be with various minds, to be found in your leading writers, 
and that those who promise to be the popular poets a few years 
hence are in some respects the worst. No doubt there is a 
brighter side—a literature of hope as well as of despair, and 
so also it is in the region of practical experience. There 
are other things to be learnt by experience, as well as the 
power of doubt, and of speculative difficulties which we 
should not expect beforehand to have much weight with 
ordinary minds—and: among those other things are many 
which bear witness to the immense goodness of God, and 
also to the inherent power of right and truth on the soul. I 
know a friend of mine,” said the Padre, after a moment’s pause, 
“who used to say that two things above all others astonished 
him, and were in a certain sense arguments for the truth of 
religion, because they are inexplicable without it. The one was 
the immense hold which conscience and the moral law seem to 
have upon bad, wicked men, so that they are hardly ever so bold, 
unrelenting, and unsparing in their wicked mischievousness as 
they have the power to be. ‘The other is the sort of kindred fear 
that seems to possess sceptical and infidel thinkers, who profess 
false principles which they do not venture to follow out fully to 
their conclusions, both as to God and His providence, and as to 
the moral law, the claims of which they go on acknowledging long 
after they have demolished in theory the foundations on which 
alone such claims can rest. And as there are many whose wills 
are on the side of evil who are yet restrained by the hold which 
truth has on their minds, so there are many whose wills are on 
the side of good who yet have their minds fearfully clouded over 
as to truths even of natural religion.” 

The conversation of which we have here related a small part 
had arisen on account of a distressing matter as to which Mr. 
Lloyd had been consulting Don Venanzio. His sister-in-law, 
Martin’s widow, had been struck to the ground and altogether 
stunned by the loss of her husband. Mrs. Lloyd was, as we have 
said, much younger than Martin, but she was some years past 
thirty when he married her. Education had not done very much 
for her ; she had had an apathetic governess, who had no notion 
or power whatever of guiding the mind of her pupil, who was, 
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nevertheless, by no means deficient in ability. Her cleverness 
found no other scope than strumming on the piano, flimsy 
painting, and still more flimsy “work,” and the reading she came 
across was chiefly the trashiest novels and the most frivolous 
magazines of the day. So, at least, it was till she had outgrown 
girlhood, for after that time she took to reading more serious 
works, in which much of the philosophy, or what passes by that 
name, which has formed the mind of the present generation was 
embodied, and unfortunately she had nothing by her, either in 
the way of books or of personal influence, which could serve as 
an antidote to the poison which she thus innocently swallowed 
down. Her home was uncongenial, as she had no sister, her mother 
was a cross invalid, and her father and brothers were entirely 
occupied in business or in sporting according to the season of the 
year. She had grown up in an out of the way part of the country, 
and had no acquaintances worthy of the name. When quite a 
girl, she had given her heart to a young gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, but before she could have much experience of the new 
life which this attachment opened to her, before, indeed, it was 
known to any one but to herself and to him, he had been acci- 
dentally drowned, and her dream of love was over. So she had 
remained, shut up in herself, with no one with whom she could 
even share her grief and partly assuage it by sharing it, until 
Martin Lloyd had come across her in his hale and blithe manhood, 
had broken down her reserve, melted her coldness, and opened 
both her heart and mind. He was not quite old enough to be 
her father, but her womanly devotion to him as her husband had 
in it a strain of the confiding veneration of the child for the 
father. The long winter of her life was gone at last, and a 
glorious spring succeeded, which seemed at once rather a summer 
than a spring. People who had only known her as Helen Gorsett 
were astonished at the change. Her defiant reserve had now 
become a pleasant gentle openness, she was gay, quick, inter- 
ested, instead of apathetic and distant. No one had any idea of 
what was in her till her husband unlocked the store. He was a 
man of cultivation and activity, and she made herself his com- 
panion in all his interests. They went abroad for their first 
winter, and she was never tired of scenery or galleries or antiqui- 
ties as long as she was with him. She did not furnish a mere 
echo to his likes and tastes, she showed a judgment and discrimi- 
nation of her own. Her family hardly knew her when she came 
back and spent a few weeks in her home, for she seemed now to 
take the lead, and to shed a bright light around her. Then there 
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came the delightful tender anticipations of her first motherhood, 
timidly whispered to her husband, whose thankful joy was one of 
the dearest memories of her life, and whose affectionate care of 
her seemed to be redoubled from that moment. Then her 
hopes were fulfilled, for though she had longed to have a boy 
who might bear the name of Martin, it was joy enough to her to 
see her husband bending over the cradle of her first and second 
girl. In short, every week and month of her married life, which 
had lasted not quite six years, had seemed to open to her fresh 
enjoyments and new capacities of happiness of which she had 
never even dreamt. And then, almost of a sudden, the crash 
had come—the light of her eyes, the joy of her heart, had been 
taken from her. 

Helen Lloyd had never given up the practice of her religion, 
but she practised it coldly and drily. Her home happiness 
made her feel grateful, and opened in her heart the well-spring of 
charity to those around her, and she was in consequence very 
much beloved and respected in the neighbourhood of Lloyd 
Court. Her “philosophy” went to sleep somewhat during her 
years of bright married life. As a bride and a mother, she had 
no quarrel with Providence. But it was another thing with the 
widow, the mother of three fatherless children, the last of whom 
had never seen her father, and who were not to inherit his home. 
Great griefs are meant to soften, but if they do not soften, they 
harden the soul. For a long time, Helen could not weep; the 
only thing that could melt her was to bring her her new-born 
child. Then there came a storm of doubts and speculative 
difficulties, the issue of her wretched self-education in former 
years ; and she began to be set against all religion, and to feel 
defiantly and rebelliously against God’s providence at the times 
at which she did not disbelieve in it. But the more prevalent 
temptation took the form of a sceptical questioning as to the 
existence of any Providence at all. 

William Lloyd had not at first been in the full confidence of 
his sister-in-law. She was very fond of him, and he was full 
of thoughtful affection for her and her children; but it was not 
till his last visit, a week or so before the time of which we are 
speaking, that he had fully understood how great a cloud had 
really settled on her mind. He had been deeply pained, and 
and very much perplexed, and in this state of things he had had 
recourse to Don Venanzio. 
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CHAPTER, XXV.—THE FIRST ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 


“STILL it is strange to me,” said Lloyd, continuing the conversa- 
tion which we have interrupted in order to explain its subject. 
“Tt is strange to me to find one who has always lived as a good 
Catholic, really in difficulties about the providence of God.” 

“‘Well, there is the case,” said his companion, “and we have to 
make the best of it. I do not think it is so uncommon as you 
suppose; but I rest my hopes very confidently in such cases on 
what you mention as a part of the cause of your surprise. If your 
sister has always lived a Catholic life, she will, as we may hope, 
come right. There is a conflict in her mind—the gift of faith is 
certainly there, and that is the great point. On the other hand, 
there are the false maxims on certain elementary points of belief 
which she has imbibed from her reading, and her case is only one 
of a thousand in which Catholics suffer terribly from the habit of 
promiscuous reading in which they sometimes indulge in this 
country. Promiscuous reading among us in England, I am sorry 
to say, means for the present chiefly Protestant reading. You 
may say that they are not to be blamed, because there is nothing 
else for them to read. I might question the fact to some extent, 
at all events in the case of educated persons, to whom foreign 
languages are open; but I am not speaking of the moral or 
religious character of the habit, but of its effects. Whether they 
are to blame or not, they cannot escape the influence of what 
they read, or of the society they frequent, any more than you or 
I can escape the influence of a poison we may eat unawares, or 
of a contagious atmosphere that we enter without thinking of it.” 

“ How is the evil to be remedied? Am I to put her on a 
course of Catholic philosophy and theology ?” 

“As a general rule, I suppose,” said the Padre, “the positive 
errors of the mind must be corrected by the opposite truths, but 
perhaps Mrs. Lloyd could hardly be got to go through so very 
formal a process as you suggest. Nor would you find it very easy 
to get the books that would suit her. No; I would take care that 
she read good books, but they need not be formally philosophical 
or theological. Moreover, the false systems which are current 
in our time, like most false systems, are negative rather than 
positive, and so they crumble away when the truth is gradually 
developed before the mind by positive teaching. Now the real 
positive teaching of God about Himself is contained in Scripture 
and in the Creed, and the reason why such false notions concern- 
ing Providence as those which you have mentioned are possible, 
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is that people don’t reflect and meditate upon God as He is 
revealed to us in the Creed.” 

“But then,” said Lloyd, “suppose people don’t accept the 
Creed? Suppose they say that the facts of their own conscious- 
ness, the things they have come across and seen and felt, strike 
at the root even of the belief in God or at the very least in His 
goodness ?” 

“T am only speaking practically,” said Don Venanzio, “how 
to revive the faith in a mind which has been overcast by too free 
communication with falsehood, and in which the truth has, as it 
were, taken its revenge by letting it feel its own weakness under 
the heavy pressure of affliction and anguish of heart. Such a 
person need not be treated like a heathen philosopher, or indeed 
a heathen of any sort. Get her with people who can sympathize 
with her—our friends here would be as good as any for the 
purpose—and let her talk out her objections to them, and 
whatever positive difficulties she may have will very soon find 
their answer. But don’t treat her as one who has never said 
from her heart, / delieve in God the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth. The gift of faith is not so easily eradicated, 
thanks be to God! A habit of meditating on the truths con- 
tained in the few words I have recited would have saved her 
from all these trials; and if she can be got to meditate on them 
now, they will bring her right.” 

“That is easily seen,” said Mr. Lloyd. “The difficulty is to 
understand how she has lost her hold on these great truths.” 

“The tendency of modern thought,” said the Padre, “is to 
abolish God in the world that He has made. Providence cannot 
be understood without the doctrine of Creation, and you know 
what efforts are being made to sweep away this doctrine from the 
minds of men. This is the reason why we see so much feeling 
and temper thrown into works which are apparently addressed 
simply to the scientific world, and which profess to give the 
results of the latest investigations as to the origin and early 
history of the world and our race. There are a number of 
subjects which furnish a very beautiful field for scientific research 
and speculation ; and when the results of such research are put 
forward clearly and pleasantly, they exercise what I may almost 
call a fascination upon many minds. We are intended by our 
Creator to find Him out and study Him in His works, and He 
has given us an appetite for natural knowledge which assists us 
in this process, and the satisfaction of which, in whatever degree 
it may be attained here, brings to the mind a delight as true as 
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the satisfaction of the palate to the senses. And I suppose we 
may consider that this appetite, like other natural instincts, will 
have something which corresponds to it in the supernatural 
existence which awaits us in the next world. So it is not 
wonderful if physical knowledge, when it can be pushed on 
beyond its present limits, has so peculiar an attraction. But 
‘noblest things find vilest using’ in this poor world of ours, as 
your poet tells us, and so there is hardly ever a bit of progress 
made in our knowledge of nature which is not used at first 
against Revelation. I do not know how to account for the 
scornful, angry, overbearing tone in which some of the writers 
who set forth the results.of modern research speak of the 
doctrines of faith and of Scripture, except by the fact that 
there is a spirit among them—I do not say that it animates or 
dominates all of them—which would be glad to get rid of what 
seem to be the restraints imposed upon thought and upon 
conduct by the Christian belief as to God and His law.” 

“Ts not this rather hard upon them?” said Lloyd. “I thought 
that about the worst that could be said of them was that they 
were bad logicians, that their arguments don’t stand examination, 
premisses not justifying conclusions, inductions in like manner 
being found to be imperfect, and so on.” 

“That is true enough,” said the Padre; “but then one might 
ask, why are they so bad in their logic, so hasty in their con- 
clusions, so unphilosophical in their inductions, unless it be 
that passion has something to do with it, and does not let 
them give themselves time for patient and reasonable argument ?” 

“Well, I wont argue with you,” said the other. “It is not 
often that you are severe. I know there is very savage and 
contemptuous language used nowadays by some of our physical 
philosophers—if, indeed, we are to use the name of philosopher 
for people of their calibre. But how does this bear on the 
case of my poor Helen? Might she not find the workings of 
Providence hard for her to bear or to understand, without 
knowing anything about all the new theories as to the origin 
of the world?” 

“Of course I don’t know what the process has been in her 
individual mind,” said Don Venanzio, “and I must beg her 
pardon behind her back if I have done her an injustice. I 
was thinking of what I began with, the general tendency of 
modern attacks on Christian belief, whether they base themselves 
upon mere speculation, like the German theories, or whether they 
rest upon supposed investigations of historical and physical facts, 
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like those which have had their birth chiefly in England. 
Certainly, it seems to me that the article of the Creed which 
is an answer to all doubts about Providence, the article out 
of which all the rest, as far as they relate to God’s dealings 
with our race in history, seem to grow and unfold them- 
selves, is the first. If God is our Creator, He must certainly 
watch over us and care for us, and whatever comes to us, 
however hard in itself, must come from the hands of Him 
Whom St. Peter calls our ‘faithful Creator.’* Surely we must 
allow that in all reason it is less absurd to imagine the 
world eternal or brought into its present condition by chance, 
without the intervention of any Being above or other than 
itself, than to imagine God to have created the world, as 
Christians believe Him to have done, and then not to govern 
it by His providence. So when I take account of all the attacks 
in the present day upon the doctrine of Creation, and remember 
how carefully these opinions have been spread in popular 
literature, I seem to see an intellectual cause at work, of which 
a poor bereaved widow, who has buried the whole light of her 
soul in the premature grave of an idolized husband, and who 
is tempted to rise up in angry rebellion against the notion that 
the providence of a Heavenly Father can have struck such a 
blow at her, is but the logical and natural victim. And not to 
speak of your particular case, which is by no means, as I have 
said, an uncommon one, I am extremely grateful, if one may 
say so, to the Council for having set forth, late as we are in 
the history of the Church, a solemn condemnation of the errors 
of the day as to the doctrine of Creation. And I believe 
there will be fewer people like your good sister-in-law, when 
the teaching of the Council has been expanded, popularized, 
explained, preached, and written about, as I hope we shall 
see it.” 

“So we’ve got round to the Vatican Council again,” said 
Lloyd, laughing. ‘Well, I mustn’t ask you to expound it. to 
me now, because I should steal a march upon our friends down 
there by the shore.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 
On their return from their ramble up to the Beacon, Don 
Venanzio and Mr. Lloyd found luncheon nearly over, and Mrs. 
Kingshill rather in a hurry to get off in the carriage in which she 
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was to fetch Miss Lancaster from the station some four miles off. 
So the party broke up for the afternoon, the Padre retiring to his 
own room, and Lloyd strolling again along the sands with Mr. 
Kingshill and Father Taunton. In the evening they were once 
more all assembled on the walk in front of the house, and then 
Mrs. Kingshill reminded Don Venanzio that he had not as yet 
got very far in his exposition of the decrees of the Vatican 
Council as contained in the first Constitution. 

_. “Very true, signora,” he said; “but on these subjects I am 
inclined to wait till I am asked. There’s Miss Clara, too, fresh 
from London, and I dare say she’s not come here to listen to 
lectures on philosophy.” 

““T came here, Padre,” said Clara, ‘‘to listen to whatever you 
like to say. I am sure Mr. Lloyd will bear me out, when I say 
it’s a great refreshment to us poor Babylonians to listen to some 
quiet serious talk by way of a change. To be sure, we’ve heard 
enough of the Council, but it’s been almost all of it mere personal 
gossip, and why this man took this line, and another man another, 
and who hoped to be made Cardinal, and who was disappointed 
because he wasn’t made something else, and why so-and-so said 
what he did, and why somebody else didn’t say more than he 
did, and so on. Indeed, from what I heard, it was much the 
same in Paris, and much the same even in Rome. There were 
nicknames going about, and witticisms, and skits upon Bishops, 
and so on. I suppose it wasn’t so in reality, but it looked like 
the outside of an election contest.” 

“You are speaking now of the discussion about Infallibility, 
which we haven’t come to yet,” said Kingshill. “I suppose 
when any important decision has to be arrived at by an assembly 
of some hundreds, there will always be the human aspect of the 
proceeding as well as the divine. It’s really a great blessing 
that there were no newspapers in the days of the Councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon. Yet I’ve no doubt people talked scandal 
about what was going on just as much then as now. Meanwhile, 
the Church was doing her work in her appointed way, under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. And now let us let the Padre tell 
us about the first Constitution.” 

“Before I go on, however,” said Don Venanzio, “I must 
protest that I am only to give a very general outline of the 
subjects touched on in the Constitution. I shall avoid mentioning 
names, as far as possible, for here and there we may have to 
come across Catholic writers. It would take a long time to go 
into these matters more fully. Well, we have already spoken of 
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the Preamble. The first Chapter, which we come to now, deals 
with the doctrines of Creation and Providence—as to which 
Signor Lloyd and I have had a little discussion this morning. 
We have been considering how common a thing it is, or, at least, 
how it is a thing that we cannot be surprised at, that people in 
our days, even some Catholics who have been brought up to the 
practice of their religion, though it may be without much fervour, 
should have difficulties about God and His providence, and we saw 
how the difficulties about Providence were mainly to be traced 
to wrong notions either about God Himself or His relation to us 
as our Creator. Now, I may consider this first Chapter of the 
Constitution Dei Filius, as putting forth in short and clear terms 
the true doctrine on these points, and also as condemning some 
of the chief modern errors with regard to them. The first 
Chapter consists of three paragraphs, and it is accompanied by 
five Canons, in which the errors I speak of are solemnly con- 
demned. The first of these three paragraphs gives a sort of 
description of God, according to the belief of the Church. The 
second speaks of Him as Creator, and the third relates to His 
providence. The five condemnatory Canons correspond to the 
two first of these paragraphs, the last not being accompanied by 
any anathemas. 

“The first paragraph, as I have said, relates to God, It 
declares it to be the belief and profession of the Church that 
‘there is one true and living God, the Creator and the Lord of 
heaven and earth, Almighty, Eternal, Immense, Incompre- 
hensible, infinite in intelligence and will and all perfection : 
that He is one single spiritual substance, altogether simple and 
unchangeable, and that He is to be declared to be really and 
in essence distinct from the world, most blessed in Himself 
and by Himself, and ineffably exalted above all things that are 
and can be conceived beside Him.’ You will see that the first 
part of this paragraph contains a sort of enumeration of the 
Divine Attributes, God’s Omnipotence, Eternity, Immensity, 
Incomprehensibility, and Infinite Perfection. This is taken, 
more or less, word for word from the definition about God set 
forth in the Fourth Council of Lateran. But if we were to 
compare the two definitions as wholes, we should find a great 
difference between them; and to point this out is enough to 
make us understand the purport of the second part of our 
paragraph. The Council of Lateran, after speaking in almost 
the same words of the Attributes of God, goes on to speak of 
the Unity in Trinity, the Three Divine Persons, the Father, the 
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Son, and the Holy Ghost. The Vatican Council, on the other 
hand, leaves this great truth aside, and proceeds to affirm the 
spirituality of God, and, as a consequence of that, His dis- 
tinctness from the world, His ineffable Blessedness, and His 
elevation above all things besides Himself. Here we have 
language proper to meet the miserable errors of the day — 
Pantheism in its various forms, which confound God with His 
creation, and so in reality destroy Him.” 

“Ts there any reason,” said Kingshill, “why the Council 
should not only have spoken so pointedly against Pantheistic 
notions, but also have omitted the doctrine of the Most Holy 
Trinity ?” 

“The definition of the doctrine of the Most Holy Trinity 
might not have fallen within the scope of the present definition,” 
said Don Venanzio. ‘The Council is dealing with philosophical 


errors concerning God, not with errors within the range of 


Christian theology itself. We shall see that it is here speaking of 


‘God as He may be known to reason, not as He is fully revealed 


to Christian faith. The second Chapter treats of Revelation, 
and begins by asserting that God can be certainly known by 
human reason from His creation. But the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity is a Christian mystery.” 

“Well, but, Padre,” said Lloyd, “allow me to ask you a 
further question. You say that God is here spoken of as He 
may be known by reason—if I may say so, the God of philo- 
sophy, not of the Christian creed. I can understand that if it 
is so, there would be no place for the mention of the Three 
Divine Persons. How is it then, that, as you say, the Chapter 
begins with the declaration that what follows is the creed and 
the profession of the Church? If it is a matter of faith, it is a 
matter of revelation.” 

“The objection is clever,” said the Padre, smiling, “and it 
would give me an opportunity of enlarging on the relations of 
reason and faith if I were so minded. At present it is enough to 
say that, because God can be known by reason, it does not follow 
that He does not reveal Himself supernaturally ; and, as He has 
revealed Himself supernaturally, the truths which we thus learn 
are matters of faith, although some of them are not beyond the 
ken of natural reason. Wherever faith and reason thus cover the 
same ground, faith is supreme, and the Catholic Church, the 
guardian of the faith, witnesses to the truths of faith, explains 
them, defines them, defends them, if necessary, by her anathemas. 
Reason has no authority on the exclusive sphere of faith, but 
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the sphere of reason falls within the range of the authority of 
faith. This is a very simple principle, and yet untold mischief 
has followed from its being forgotten. Well, let us proceed. 
There are certain theological observations which might be made 
as to some of the attributes here spoken of, such as the 
Incomprehensibility, or, again, the Simplicity of God, but 
they might sound rather technical to some of you, and I must 
not weary such attentive listeners as the Signora and Miss. 
Clara. So I shall go on at once to the second part, which 
relates to the Creation. It asserts, in brief, that God has created 
all things, visible and invisible; but its language is remarkable, 
and is in great measure, like the language of the former paragraph, 
a repetition of the definition of the Fourth Council of Lateran. 
Here, again, the differences between the two decrees show us the 
special intention of the latter, which has added to the former. 
The Council of Lateran, after adding a passage about the Most 
Holy Trinity to the words which have been taken from its 
definition in the first paragraph of which I have been speaking— 
which words have been left out by the Vatican Council, probably 
for the reason which I have given—goes on to affirm the doctrine 
of creation. It speaks of God, the one Principle and Beginning 
of all things, the Creator of all things visible and invisible, spiritual 
and corporeal, Who, it says, ‘by His omnipotent power, simu/ ab 
initio temporis, at once [or alike] from the beginning of time made 
both creations out of nothing, the spiritual creation and the 
corporeal creation, that is, the angelic creation and that of the 
world, and then the human creation, as it were combining the 
two, made up of spirit and body.’ It is not always easy to 
choose English words which accurately represent the Latin of 
these definitions, and I have had to make a paraphrase of that 
one word simu/, which may mean either ‘both alike’ or ‘both 
at the same time ;’ indeed, it seems more naturally to mean the 
latter. But it appears to have been the direct object of the 
Lateran Council to define two propositions—that neither angels 
nor any other creatures of God existed from eternity, and that 
before creation there was no such thing as time. It is going 
beyond the direct scope of this definition to raise or to settle 
the question whether the spiritual creation of the angels preceded 
or was simultaneous with the creation of the world, and I believe 
that it is not considered by all theologians that this question has 
been decided finally by the word simu/. But I have only said 
this by way of self-defence for being so cautious as to my English. 

“You see in what form the statement came from the Lateran 
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‘Council. Now let us see what the Vatican Council has added 
to it. It has prefixed certain words which describe more 
particularly the conditions and the object of Creation. God, it 
says, ‘by His Goodness and His almighty Power, not to increase 
His own Beatitude, nor to acquire any perfection, but to manifest 
His Perfection through those good gifts which He imparts to His 
‘creatures, by His own perfectly free counsel’ has created angels 
and corporeal beings both alike at the beginning of time, and so 
on. So that the Council has seen, in the errors or popular 
opinions of our time, some reason for affirming these new truths 
concerning God as our Creator, namely, that Creation proceeded 
from His Goodness as well as from His Power, that it was not 
done with any purpose of increasing God’s infinite Blessedness, 
nor of acquiring for Him any new perfection, but that its object 
was the manifestation of His Perfections by means of the good 
things which reflect them in His creatures, and which He has 
imparted to those creatures, and that it was done, moreover, 
perfectly freely and deliberately, and not by any necessary act 
of evolution, emanation, development, or the like. 

“T may as well,” continued the Padre, ‘add the third para- 
graphs to the others before I speak of the Canons, although this 
paragraph has no Canons attached to it. It declares in simple 
words the Providence and Foreknowledge of God. All things 
that God has made, we are told, He preserves and governs by 
His Providence, ‘reaching from end to end mightily, and 
ordering all things sweetly,’* for, as St. Paul says, ‘all things are 
naked and open to His eyes,’t even those things, the Council 
adds, which are hereafter to be through the free action of 
creatures. The knowledge of God, therefore, is asserted in that 
particular as to which there might be some difficulty as to His 
providence, which could not well govern all things and arrange 
them sweetly unless He had knowledge not only of the most 
secret and hidden things that are, but also of those that are to be, 
and as to these, not only of what is to be in consequence of His 
own action, but also of what is to be in consequence of the free 
action of His creatures.” 

“ T suppose,” said Lloyd, “that this last clause has been added 
on account of some modern controversies ?” 

“What may have been the precise motive for the addition of 
this particular clause and no more,” said Don Venanzio, “it 
hardly becomes any one but the Council itself to lay down with 
authority, but of course we are most of us aware of the many 
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intricate and difficult questions that have been raised, particularly 
as to the manner of the knowledge which God possesses of the- 
future acts of His free creatures. I think this is one of the 
passages in the Constitution which might be pointed to as 
evidences of the great moderation of the Council, and of the- 
desire which has prevailed to avoid all but necessary definitions.. 
Nothing is said of a whole range of controversies on the point 
which I have just mentioned, and, moreover, the Council has 
stopped short of insisting on what may be called the universal 
belief of theologians, and I may say, Christians also, as to the 
knowledge of God. In a later part of the Constitution mention is. 
made of the external proofs of Divine Revelation, chiefly miracles 
and prophecies, and, as you are aware, there is at the present day 
a disposition to deny the possibility of both. The omnipotence of 
God provides for miracles, and where that attribute is asserted 
there can be no real question as to them. For prophecies it is at 
least necessary that God should foreknow the actual future, even 
as to the free acts of His creatures, and in this we may see a 
reason why God’s foreknowledge as to such acts is directly 
asserted here.” 

“What do you mean, Padre,” said Kingshill, “when you say 
that the Council has stopped short even of insisting on the 
universal belief of theologians and Christians?” 

“T mean that there is another kind of future things,” said Don 
Venanzio, “which are not directly included in the words of the 
decree, which belong to what we call the contingent and con- 
ditional future. Thus when our Lord declares that Tyre and 
Sidon would have done penance in sackcloth and ashes if they 
had seen the mighty works which He had wrought in the midst of 
the cities of Galilee, He implies a knowledge of what would have 
taken place under certain conditions which never existed, though 
its taking place would have depended on the free action of the- 
men of Tyre and Sidon, who might not have acted differently 
from those of Capharnaum or Chorozain. So that the foreknow- 
ledge of God is commonly understood as embracing things of this 
sort—what free creatures would do under conditions which do 
not exist. But the Church leaves even this question undefined, as 
its words are confined to the actually future consequences of the: 
free action of creatures.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—THE FIRST ANATHEMAS. 


“I suppose,” said Kingshill, “we shall have complaints made 
against the Council on account of its want of that very quality of 
moderation which you have been now claiming for it. Some 
people can never make up their minds to anathemas.” 

“The objection to anathemas as such is very natural,” said 
Don Venanzio, “when people have come to believe practically 
that there is no such sin as heresy, and that there is no living 
Church that has authority to speak decisively in matters of faith. 
I suppose, too, some people think that the form ‘anathema sit’ is 
a direct prayer of evil against the person concerned, instead of a 
judicial sentence of which there are so many instances in the New 
‘Testament. However, as to the present question, as we are 
engaged in trying to make out just what has been defined and 
declared by the Vatican Council, we may as well go through the 
Canons which belong to that part of the first Constitution of 
which I have been speaking, as they throw a good deal of fresh 
light upon the subject of our inquiry. We saw, then, that the first 
paragraph of the Chapter relating to God our Creator gave 4 
description of the Attributes of God, taken in some measure from 
a former definition of the Church in the Fourth Council of 
Lateran, and that certain special truths, chiefly the spiritual 
nature of God and His distinctness from the world, are made 
the subjects of particular and solemn affirmation. When we turn 
to the Canons which relate to this Chapter we find that they are 
five in number, and that the four first condemn errors contrary to 
those special truths just now mentioned. 

“The first Canon condemns any one who denies One true 
God, Creator and Lord of all things visible and invisible. It may 
seem as if this might be a needless condemnation in our time, 
when atheists and polytheists are certainly not to be found within 
the sphere of the authority of the Church, and would hardly think 
of calling themselves her children. But modern infidelity is very 
cunning, and delights to hide itself under a harmless garb and to 
use Christian language. The condemnation strikes not only 
those who deny formally any such thing as a Divine Being, or, - 
again, those who assert the existence of more than one God, but 
those also who apply that holy name to something which cannot 
be truly called God. I dare say you have some of you come across 
the writings of Rénan, or Taine, or others of that class, or at least 
of some of their English imitators in this respect. In them the 
holy name of God is to be found—indeed, some of them are 
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particularly fond of introducing it on all possible occasions—but 
it is an idea, an abstraction, a ‘form’ of the human mind, not a 
true and living Person. Language of this kind is not uncommon 
in modern philosophy, and the writers who use it for the purpose 
of imposing their poison on the unwary are brought to bay at 
once when they are confronted with a declaration about one true 
God, Creator and Lord of all things. 

“ The second Canon deals with materialism. ‘If any one is so 
shameless as to affirm that nothing exists but matter, let him be 
anathema.’ Here, again, we find ourselves in the presence of a 
subtle and evasive materialism, just as we have to deal also with a 
subtle and dissembling atheism, and the language of the Council 
leaves no escape or subterfuge. ‘The writers of the present day 
do not boldly assert the existence of nothing but matter in its 
common and grossest signification; and yet, without denying 
the existence or reality of spiritual ideas, feelings, forces, and the 
like, they attribute them all to matter, variously modified, or 
working under certain conditions. This skulking materialism is 
reached by the anathema which requires us, in fact, to acknow- 
ledge the existence of substances which are not material. . 

“Then we come to what may be called the favourite error of 
modern days, which goes by the name of Pantheism. The essence 
of Pantheism is the identification of God with all other things. 
Its fundamental proposition is that there is but one substance, 
of which all things that are are modifications, developments, 
emanations, manifestations, evolutions or component parts, and 
that this is God, that God is everything, or God is the whole and 
sum of all things. Very absurd and unreasonable indeed it seems 
when put boldly in so many words, and yet we can trace this 
error through a large part of modern philosophy; and, speculative 
as it seems at first sight, it is easy to detect after a moment’s 
thought its intense immorality, as well as its impiety. It does 
away with conscience, the moral law, personal responsibility, and 
the like—principles which lie at the springs of all moral action 
and virtue, as well as of religion. And thus, silly as it seems, it is 
pernicious enough to attract the attention of the Church, and to 
call down its anathemas. The general principle of Pantheism is 
condemned in the third Canon, which anathematizes the doctrine 
‘that there is one and the same substance or essence of God and 
of all things.’ 

“ Pantheism has three principal forms. I shall not give you a 
catalogue of the names of authors in whose works it may be found, 
nor of the history of its developments, but the divisions into 
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which its errors fall are easily grasped. They may be illustrated, 
perhaps, in a rough sort of way by parallel absurdities as to some 
great human genius and His works. No one can be truly called a 
‘Creator’ but God, because He alone calls things out of nothing, 
but we have the name ‘creator’ applied to Phidias, or Michael 
Angelo, or Shakspeare. Now if one man were to say that the 
works of Phidias, or Michael Angelo, or Shakspeare were parts 
of their substance and so identical with them, emanations from it, 
and to be absorbed again into it, he would represent one form of 
the error we are dealing with. If another said that these great 
tnen developed themselves into their works, became their works, 
became conscious or determinate in their works, having passed 
in them from the stage of ideal or abstract existence, he would 
represent another form. And if a third man said that the works 
of Phidias all added together made up Phidias, that Phidias was 
nothing but the sum total of all his works, and the same as to the 
other two men of genius whom I have named, he would give a 
sort of parallel to the third form of Pantheism. First, then, there 
is the old Indian pantheism, which held that all finite beings are 
emanations from God, detached parts of His substance, and thus 
distinct from Him for a time, and to be reabsorbed with Him 
hereafter. ‘Thus Brahma is the only reality. There is also 
another form of this, according to which the soul alone is an 
emanation from the substance of God. 

“We then have a second form, in which we find it taught that 
the divine Substance unfolds or manifests itself in everything else, 
and that this is the account to be given of creation and of all 
phenomena. Schelling and Hegel, in various ways, have thus 
revived the teaching of Plotinus and Spinoza. It is weary work 
plodding through the mazes of writers of this kind, and I, for one, 
must confess that I can hardly remember their particular systems 
for long together. But, unfortunately, they are adopted largely ; 
they are assumed as true by many writers of our time, and of 
course their moral effect is simply destructive. One form—-the 
oldest—is that of a single substance manifesting itself in external 
phenomena ; another, that of a single substance, possessed of the 
two attributes of extension, which forms bodies, and thought, 
which forms souls ; another, that of a single substance, of which 
the consciousness which each of us have of our personality is a 
particular ‘mode ;’ another, again, that of an Idea, which succes- 
sively developes itself in abstract ideas, external phenomena, and 
finally, in human beings, who alone are ‘conscious’ of their 
own existence. ll these errors fall under the second form of 
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Pantheism. ‘The third form is that which, as it were, makes God 
up of everything that is. ‘God is all that is’—a very popular 
form of error in our time, and which infects the writings of some 
men who have even fought the battle against materialism. 

Now that I have thus shortly enumerated the principal divisions 
of Pantheism, you will understand why the Council has affirmed, 
in its Chapter on God, not only His Infinite Perfection, His 
Spirituality and Simplicity, but also His absolute distinctness from 
everything else which is not Himself, and you will see the meaning 
of the three-fold condemnation contained in our fourth Canon, 
which condemns in order the three forms of Pantheism which I have 
spoken of. Its first clause brands as heretical those who teach 
that finite things, spiritual and corporeal, or, at least, corporeal, 
are emanations from the Divine substance. Its second clause 
condemns those who teach that the Divine substance, by mani- 
festation of itself or by development, ‘ becomes’ all things ; and 
the third, in like manner, condemns the doctrine that God is 
Universal, or Indefinite Being, which, by determining itself, 
constitutes the universe, distinguished into genera, species, and 
individuals. 

“And now we are near the end of our task for the present, 
for there remains only one Canon for us to explain. ‘This last 
Canon refers to that paragraph of the Chapter which speaks of 
Creation. We have already seen that this paragraph is taken in 
great part, like the former paragraph, from an earlier definition 
of the Church in the Council of Lateran, but that it has added to 
that definition the affirmation of certain truths which have been 
questioned in the present day. These truths relate to the goodness 
of God as the cause of the work of Creation, through the instru- 
mentality of His omnipotence; and also to the end and object 
of Creation, which is stated to be the manifestation of His glory 
and perfection, not the acquirement of any addition to His 
Infinite Beatitude or His Infinite Perfection. They also embrace 
the perfect freedom of God in the work of Creation. ‘The Canon 
which is attached to this part of the Chapter condemns three 
distinct errors. The first is the denial of Creation altogether. 
This is the necessary position of all those who maintain the 
eternity of matter or of the world. The Canon condemns all 
those who do not confess that the world and all things in it, 
spiritual and corporeal, were produced ‘as to their whole sub- 
stance’ out of nothing by God. The second clause of the Canon 
condemns the doctrine which denies the perfect liberty of God 
in Creation. ‘If any one should say that God did not create the 
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world by His will free from all necessity, but that He was under 
the same necessity in creating as He is in loving Himself, let him 
be anathema.’ The last clause condemns those who deny that 
the world was created for the glory of God.” 

“Tt is getting late,” said Kingshill, “‘and we shall have some 
complaints from certain cautious persons if we keep Father 
Taunton, not to speak of any one else, out here much longer. 
But there is one question, Padre, which I should like to ask 
you before we break up this little Council of ours. You say 
that this Canon condemns those who deny that the world and 
all things in it have been created out of nothing ‘as to their 
whole substance.’ There must be some reason for such language, 
which sounds rather strange at first.” 

“T suppose,” said Don Venanzio, “that if this precise language 
had not been used, some loophole might have been left to the 
tricky philosophy of the day, according to which, developments, 
modifications, changes, and the like, are called by the name of 
creation. There is nothing more provoking about the enemies 
of truth than the way in which they use, in a new sense of their 
own, words which have already a fixed meaning in popular 
language as well as in scientific and theological language. It 
is a part of their intense dishonesty, but it necessitates precise 
language on the part of the Church. ‘This has been the history 
of a number of new phrases introduced for the sake of excluding 
heretical subterfuges, from the days of the Council of Nicza 
downwards. I suppose that the expression ‘as to their whole 
substance,’ may be meant to force on those who wish to evade 
the doctrine of the absolute substantial Creation, as distinct from 
evolution or development, the necessity of either giving up their 
evasion or openly rebelling against the Church. Then, again, 
there may be another reason which I have seen given for these 
words. No substance, according to the old statement of theolo- 
gians, is evil in itself—there is no such thing as an evil nature. 
Evil is in the world, but it is a modification which affects forms 
and accidents, and is introduced by the perverse will of creatures. 
Evil things, then, have not been created by God as such—their 
substances are not evil.” 

Miss Lancaster now looked up—she had been remarkably 
quiet and silent since her arrival—and asked rather timidly if she 
too might ask a question. “I suppose there is some reason,” 
she said, “ why we should be so solemnly warned that God might 
have created us or not as He chose. But would it not be a 
happy doctrine for us to think that He was obliged to do it? 
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That He was forced by His nature to love us, as He is to love 
Himself?” 
Don Venanzio smiled. ‘‘ The signorina,” he said, “ has made 
a very amiable objection, but the doctrine that sounds so pleasant 
to us might lead to very bad consequences. In the first place, it 
would make the world eternal. If God was obliged to create, He 
was always obliged to do it, and there is something outside 
Himself which exercises a necessary power over Him. And I 
suppose, if He was obliged to create the world, He has done once 
: for all His best, and so we limit His power, and cut off our own 
hope of a better state than that in which we now are. And then 
He is no longer our Father, to whose pure love we owe and are 
to owe everything. So, signorina, you must be content with the 
i belief that God has created us and benefited us, as the Council 
says, out of His goodness.” * 
@ “ That’s quite enough, I think,” said Lloyd. “Is there any 
particular reason for the express definition of the truth that the 
iq world is made for the glory of God?” 
an “It may be meant, perhaps, to strengthen still more the whole 
truth of the free deliberate action of God in creation, and to shut 
out, by one more anathema, the atheistic, pantheistic, and mate- 
rialist doctrines of our time. It does not mean, of course, that the 
good of creatures is excluded as an end of Creation. God’s 
goodness prompts Him to impart His gifts to others besides 
Himself, and thus to manifest His own perfection. His glory 
consists partly in this manifestation, but it involves infinite 
. | benefits to others, as all bliss and perfection lie only in having 
and being what He is.” 


Norr.—The passages of the Constitution De? commented on in these 
i two chapters are as follows :— 
| CAPUT I. 

DE DEO RERUM OMNIUM CREATORE, 

Sancta Catholica Apostolica Romana Ecclesia credit et confitetur, unum 
esse Deum verum et vivum creatorem ac dominum cceli et terre, omnipo- 
tentem, sternum, immensum, incomprehensibilem, intellectu ac voluntate 
| omnique perfectione infinitum; qui cum sit una singularis, simplex omnino et 
incommutabilis substantia spiritualis, praedicandus est re et essentia a mundo 
distinctus, in se et ex se beatissimus, et super omnia, que preter ipsum sunt 
} et concipi possunt, ineffabiliter excelsus. 

i Hic solus verus Deus bonitate sua et omnipotenti virtute non ad augendam 
suam beatitudinem, nec ad acquirendam, sed ad manifestandam perfectionem 
} suam per bona, que creaturis impertitur, liberrimo consilio simul ab initio 
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temporis utramque de nihilo condidit creaturam, spiritualem et corporalem, 
angelicam videlicet et mundanam, ac deinde humanam quasi communem ex 
spiritu et corpore constitutam. 

Universa vero, que condidit, Deus providentia sua tuetur atque gubernat, 
attingens a fine usque ad finent fortiter, et disponens omnia suaviter. Omnia 
enim nuda et aperta suit oculis ejus, ea etiam, quie libera creaturarum actione 
futura sunt. 

CANONES I. 
DE DEO RERUM OMNIUM CREATORE, 

1. Si quis unum verum Deum visibilium omnium et invisibilium creatorem 
et dominum negaverit ; anathema sit. 

2. Si quis preter materiam nihil esse affirmare non erubuerit ; anathema sit. 

3. Si quis dixerit, unam eamdemque esse Dei et rerum omniunt substantiam 
vel essentiam, anathema sit. 

4. Si quis dixerit, res finitas, tum corporeas tum spirituales, aut saltem 
spirituales, e divina substantia emanasse ; 

Aut divinam essentiam sui manifestatione vel evolutione fieri omnia ; 

Aut denique Deum esse ens universale seu indefinitum, quod sese determi- 
nando constituat rerum universitatem in genera, species et individua distinctam; 
anathema sit. ‘ 

5. Si quis non confiteatur, mundum, resque omnes, que in eo continentur, 
et spirituales et materiales, secundum totam suam substantiam a Deo ex nihilo 
esse productas ; 

Aut Deum dixerit non voluntate ab omni necessitate libera, sed tam neces- 
sario creasse, quam necessario amat seipsum ; 

Aut mundum ad Dei gloriam conditum esse negaverit ; anathema sit. 


i 
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On Common Sense and Woral, 
(lu reference to Dr. Newman’s “Grammar of Asseut.”) 


THE great philosopher of antiquity has asserted, not however 
without proof, that the life of contemplation is man’s highest and 
noblest life; and that, as a natural consequence, in it his true 
happiness is to be found.* The Angelic Doctor adopts, indeed, 
the doctrine of Aristotle, but supplements it with a practical 
remark which is of no small importance. For, while he admits 
that, even in this provisional state of human existence, the 
contemplative life is fer se, or absolutely considered, more noble, 
of greater merit, and of higher excellence than the active ; 
nevertheless he contends that the latter is absolutely necessary 
as a preparation for the former.t And of a truth, no man can 
hope to near the pure fountains of wisdom, till he has more 
or less purged his heart from the tyranny of passion and of 
ill-ordered affections. He must needs begin with the education 
of his moral nature. Nay, what is more: should he ever attain 
to the more or less habitual contemplation of eternal truths, 
yet even then he finds himself subject to the call of many 
duties in his social and political relations, which force him to 
concern himself with the ever-changing phenomena of time. 
Yet again: the necessities of life itself, and the natural need 
of a due provision for it, which involve questions of food, 
dress, health, conduct of profession or trade, and the like, 
compel the great majority of men to devote much—all men 
to devote some—time to the reasonable consideration of such 
matters. I say expressly, reasonable; for here also, as in all 
other concerns which are subject to the determination of our 
free-will, reason must govern, decide, direct. What is right is 
always true; and what is wrong or inexpedient is always, so far 
forth, false. ‘There is truth, as well as error, involved even in 


mere questions of temporary fitness, more particularly when they 
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are referred, as referred they morally must be, to a common unity 
of end. Hence it comes to pass that the exigencies of man’s 
condition here on earth force upon him the daily, nay almost 
hourly, necessity of judging and determining within the sphere 
of this lower order of contingent truths. In a word, man must 
use his reason and his understanding as his only safe guide in the 
battle of life. The obligation, too, is universal. It arises as 
soon as reason is sufficiently developed to be able to know good 
from evil. It embraces the young and as yet uneducated, no 
less than the educated and the adult. It cannot, therefore, 
presuppose in its subject anything like formed intellectual habits, 
such as are necessary to constitute a man of science or philosophy. 
Moreover, it deals with the concrete and practical. Active life 
does not concern itself with the abstract, and universal, and 
necessary, and eternal. It supposes, handles, creates facts, as 
modern ¢//uminati interpret the word. Does logic reign even 
here? Are we not here, at all events, compelled to admit the 
necessity of a sort of blind intellectual instinct, or an #/ative sense, 
under some form or another? Does the merchant, for instance, 
determine the direction of his speculations under the constraint 
of the dictum de omni et nullo? When the diplomatist is sketching 
out the first outline of his protocol, does his pen move onward 
with the organon directing each stroke of its nibs? And, to 
-descend lower, does a good dame, when marketing, use Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, or Ferio, in the matter of her all-important 
election? Well, if I am asked the question, I must answer in the 
affirmative. It may at first sight seem odd. Nevertheless, I hope 
in the end to bring the reader round to my way of thinking. But 
I must here pause for a little, in order to lay down the special 
subject of the present notice with the requisite distinctness. 

From what has been already premised, it can be clearly 
gathered that there are two classes of actions and two classes 
of judgments, which await the decision or election of man in 
the common every-day wear and tear of life. The one class is 
ethical, or has a moral element; the other, as we precisely 
consider it, has not. ‘The former comes directly and intrinsically 
under the influence of law, whether natural or positive ; the latter 
does not. I do not say that the actions or judgments which 
range themselves under this second class may not be, in some 
way or other, under the influence of ethical principles. For 
they must be so, if they are the subject of free choice. No 
actions, as St. Thomas justly reminds us, are indifferent in the 
individual, however indifferent they may be in themselves. But 
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in such case we consider them in quite a different point of view. 
And there still remains an intrinsic difference in the judgments 
or actions themselves. Thus, for instance, if at one time a man 
should propose to himself the question whether he should marry 
his deceased wife’s sister, and at another should debate in his 
own mind whether he should invest in the Consols or in some 
railway company, there is no one, I imagine, who would not 
perceive an essential difference between the two subjects of 
deliberation. The one is intimately connected with the natural 
law; the other is odjectively free from any moral element. In 
itself, apart from its relation to the moral order, it is evidently 
a matter of indifference whether a man invests in the funds, or 
buys shares in a railway company; though if we consider the 
act subjectively, i.¢., as it is the action of such a man, and examine 
into motives, circumstances, and the like, we must obviously 
bring it within the range of ethical principles. But these two 
classes of judgments agree, as I have already remarked, in that 
they are both exclusively conversant with the practical and 
concrete, and have nothing directly in common with what is 
purely speculative. They are, besides, more or less common to 
all men ; they are not the simple acquisition of a few. They are 
absolutely necessary to the conduct and management of life ; 
and, taken together, they extend over a very wide range. For 
while they are concerned with means of material existence, they 
are also of constant service in the course of the orderly 
development of our social and political life. They regulate 
our moral progress, and determine our relation as creatures to 
the one great Creator and common Father. Yet, while their 
sphere of influence is so extensive, that influence itself is limited. 
They rule in action alone, or in what is directly connected with 
human action. They claim no place in science or philosophy ; 
and require, therefore, no special habituation of the ¢ute//ectual 
faculties. 

And now, unless I greatly mistake, it is to this class of 
judgments that Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent is mainly 
directed. The author says, “In this Essay I treat of propo- 
sitions only in their bearing upon concrete matter” (p. 5). So 
again, “What is the meaning of the distrust, which is ordinarily 
felt, of speculators and theorists but this, that they are dead to 
the necessity of personal prudence and judgment to qualify and 
complete their logic? Science, working by ‘itself, reaches truth 
in the abstract, and probability in the concrete; but what we 
aim at is truth in the concrete” (pp. 271, 272). Ido not doubt 
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in my own mind but that Dr. Newman intends to include within 
the subject-matter of his real assents even more than what I have 
already expressed. If we may judge from allusions and illustra- 
tions, I should be led to the conclusion that he purposes to 
include practical zsthetic, literary criticism, and, in short, what- 
ever is not abstract or merely notional. However, I have a 
confidence that he would agree with me in considering the two 
classes of judgments, to which I have referred, as dealing with 
what is first, most general, and most important in the concrete 
and practical. 

I will begin with those judgments which are pronounced on 
the matters of material life, and which are not of a directly 
ethical character. And, at the outset, I must ask the reader to 
excuse me if I make a somewhat lengthy digression. It will be 
seen in the sequel that such digression is necessary to the due 
elucidation of my subject. 

The phrase, common sense, has received various meanings. St. 
‘Thomas, and the School generally, use the expression to desig- 
nate a faculty in the lower or sensitive part of the soul, whose 
office it is to receive the impressions of the separate senses, and 
by sensible comparison and contrast to reduce those impressions 
to common unity. It perceives for instance that sugar is brown, 
sweet, sticky, of a certain odour, because the respective senses of 
sight, taste, touch, smell, have separately testified as much, each 
in its own order. But it does more than this. It groups these 
individual sensations together, and refers them to the one sub- 
stance of which they are the properties or accidents. But this 
is evidently not our meaning, when we speak of common sense 
in English without the addition of an article. If I had to transfer 
this phrase into our mother tongue, I should be disposed to call 
it, the common sense. Father Liberatore has given us, in his 
Institutiones Logice,* a meaning which is more or less in accord- 
ance with the sense which it bears in ordinary English usage ; but 
it is far too restricted in one direction, and too extensive perhaps 
in another. For he limits the acts of common sense to certain 
fixed and universally admitted judgments, which, by reason of 
their universality, uniformity, and constancy, vindicate to them. 
selves a certainty of truth; forasmuch as these properties are a 
proof that they are, in the strictest sense of the word, natural, and 
therefore natural revelations of the Infinite Wisdom. On the 
other hand he extends these judgments to matters which are 
directly ethical. I will not quarrel with this use of the word ; but 
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| I do not think it represents exactly what we English mean when 
we speak of common sense. And I have a reason for excluding 
it from the sphere of moral. I desire to keep the two orders 
distinct in accordance with accepted English phraseology. If I 
am asked, then, what I mean by common sense, I should say that 
it is a faculty of judging and determining concerning certain 
| matters obvious and easy of comprehension, and which are 
| necessary or useful in the ordering of material life, independently 
of any particular art or training. I think that, if we pay attention 
to the way in which the word is employed amongst ourselves, this 
-@ definition will commend itself to the judgment of the reader. 
on It may happen, for example, that a speech is made by some 
} greengrocer, or other tradesman, at a parish meeting. He is not 
a scientific or educated man ; unless indeed, with some legislators 
of our progressive age, we understand by education a certain 
| knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. For in these he is 
tolerably well versed. On questions which rise above the concrete 
and visible he may talk indeed—for who does not in this era of 
| progress ?—but he knows just as much as a penny newspaper can 
give him, which, as my readers will probably allow, is generally 
worse than nothing. For all this, he has a clear head of his own ; 
| and, speculating with due forethought on the peculiar season or 
| changes of the weather, can make much out of his cabbages.and 
| cauliflowers. He has been summoned to discuss in parish 
| conclave some perplexed question of sewerage, or, it may be, of 
! a bridge out of repair. Of course there is much talk and an 
i expenditure of civic eloquence. But at last the greengrocer rises; 
and, with a due sense of his responsibility, unfolds himself upon 
the subject. No sooner has he resumed his seat, than town- 
councillors put their heads together, and remark, each to the other, 
that there is a deal of common sense in what the last speaker has 
i] said. The doctor of the town next rises to address the meeting. 
He is notoriously a learned man, knows Latin, and is remarkably 
strong in the Darwinian theory, and in the speculations of a mate- 
rialistic philosophy. He actually quotes from Virgil in the course 
of his speech; and introduces a powerful argument from chemical 
analysis. Yet when his oration is ended, the senators shake their 
heads ; and one of them, putting his fingers significantly to his 
forehead, declares, in an under voice, that the doctor is sadly 
wanting in common sense; of which observation those within 
hearing nod their decided approval. Now, what was meant by 
each of these judgments? I suppose that the town-councillors 
considered the greengrocer’s view a practical one; he had pro- 
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nounced a clear judgment on the case; and his arguments were 
tangible, adhering to the concrete, the sensible. The doctor, on 
the other hand, might have been a Solon in his wisdom, and a 
Demosthenes in his eloquence ; but he was up in the clouds, and 
never neared the subject. And, if we pay attention to the use of 
the word in ordinary conversation, I think we shall find that such 
is the meaning which is intended to be conveyed. The phrase 
itself gives us a clue to its interpretation. For the faculty is 
called sense from a sort of analogy which it bears to the senses ; 
an analogy partly derived from the nature of its subject-matter, 
partly from the, as it were, instinctive and spontaneous character 
of its acts. It is called common, because it is not the possession 
of a chosen few, but is an appanage, in some degree, of every i 
child of man. 

It has been asserted by some that this faculty is sad generis. 
‘They maintain that it is a blind instinct, distinct from the under- 
standing and the reason. I suppose that they have been princi- 
pally moved to this opinion by the fact already alluded to, that 
its acts are so spontaneous in presence of their object. But, for 
the same reason that I reject the synthetical a priori judgments of | 
Kant, I must in like manner reject this bold opinion. In par- tt 
ticular I cannot reconcile it to myself as a probability, that the | ) 
all-wise Creator would create a new mental faculty, independent of i 
—nay, even contrary in its action to—the other two; and that for | 
the perception of objects which are at once the most universal in 
their range, and the most easy of perception. ‘This difficulty is | 
strengthened by the fact that the understanding and the reason I 
are quite competent for the work, and that there is, clearly 
enough, an evidence proper to these objects of the faculty in 
question. For—to commence with my first assertion—it is 
certain that there are principles of utility, the guardians and 
directors of temporal interest, which, as it were, spontaneously 
present themselves to the understanding, and are fitted to 
become objects of intuition. For instance: Juz buying it is of 
advantage to combine cheapness with the purchase of what is genuine; 
but it is more useful to have a real, unadulterated article, even if one | 
pays more for it: In trade it is more important to have an extensive 
body of customers, than to make exorbitant profits out of a few: 
The larder should not be overstocked in summer: The wardrobe of 
growing boys should be as limited as is practically possible, and in ! 
accordance with their position in life: In order that a man may 
make his way in his neighbourhood, it is necessary to conciliate the 
good-will of those who are round about him. These, and many 
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others that might be named, are so many majors. The minors 
are supplied by the circumstances and exigencies of the particular 
occasion. The reason therefore has nothing else to do but to 
draw a very simple and practically certain conclusion. 

Of course I do not deny that occasionally circumstances may 
occur—partly owing to the complexity of detail, partly because 
there is a seeming antagonism between the several principles 
evoked during the course of deliberation, in any given instance— 
in which the solution may not be so easy. But this is not charge- 
able to the two faculties afore-named, but rather to the nature of 
the subject-matter. And in all cases wherein common sense has 
at last arrived at a satisfactory conclusion, the process might be 
expressed in the purest syllogistic form. This statement admits of 
easy proof. For, if in such case we were to solicit an explanation 
of the particular resolution which has been adopted, we should 
find, on pursuing our inquiry to its limits, that we should be 
supplied with a series of middle terms, which would land us at 
last in the centre of a practical first principle, evident to the 
catechist and to the catechized alike. 

If this is once clearly established, then I shall fall back upon 
the old axiom that beings are not to be multiplied without 
necessity, because nature makes nothing in vain. Of what 
possible service would this new faculty—this blind instinct—be to 
us, when there are no objects specially adapted to elicit it into 
act, or which are, so to speak, its correlatives, connatural with it? 

My second position, viz., that the objects of common sense 
have an evidence peculiar to themselves, is sufficiently plain from 
what has been already advanced. For the very fact that the 
subject of such judgment can argue out his conclusion when duly 
questioned, clearly proves that he has mediate evidence. When 
he stops at last, he has arrived at a first principle which he intues 
as such, and which is moreover the object of general intuition. 
Every one would say of it, when it is set before his under- 
standing, “/¢t is plain; there is no doubting that; no argument 
could shake my conviction that you are right there, at all events.” 
Why then should we, of our own free choice, tunnel out the sun, 
and turn day into moonless and starless night? Why become 
blind, when we can see ? 

But the difficulty still remains, how it happens that these 
judgments are common to all nations in a certain grade of 
civilization, and to all classes in such nations ; and how it is that 
they are so spontaneous. The answer is obvious; and it needs 
no introduction of a new faculty, much less of a blind instinct, to 
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explain the fact. For, first of all, such judgments are concerned 
with the concrete and sensible; which, in the present constitution 
of our nature, are the first and easiest objects of the intellect— 
first, I mean, in order of-time—and from which all our abstract 
ideas are primarily derived. As things are, existence is for us 
easier of comprehension than essence; and of existences, the 
sensible and corporeal rather than the invisible and _ spiritual. 
The reason of the one is that we are ordinarily more capable, 
antecedently to special training, of comprehending a fact than a 
nature. The reason of the other is, that sensible objects supply 
us, of themselves, with a Ahantasma vivid and abiding; whereas 
spiritual objects can only be objectivized in the soul by an 
inner word, which is feeble, and by convention alone representative 
of its object. Yet, so long as the soul is united to the body, a 
phantasma is the necessary concomitant of an idea, and in a great 
degree imparts to the latter its own strength, or weakness. Again ; 
such objects are necessarily so interwoven with the web of life, and 
are so constantly presenting themselves before the tribunal of the 
reason throughout the measure of our days, that the mind from 
its first development is accustomed to treat them, and to adjudi- 
cate concerning them. I may add, in the last place, that, as they 
enter into the very staple of our mortal life, and as a right 
determination concerning them is so necessary for our temporal 
well-being and the preservation of health, comfort, and even of 
existence, our good God and Creator has arranged that the 
process should be easy and quick. He has therefore given to 
these objects an evidence sui generis, which attracts our judgment 
to what is fitting and expedient. 

So much for common sense. But I am now led by the present 
train of thought to examine a question of much higher import- 
ance. For our true life consists in action. And by action I mean 
not only or chiefly the external act, but the determinations of the 
will, and the thoughts of the mind, so far as these latter are 
subject to free choice. Now in all such actions there is neces- 
sarily involved a question of right or wrong. For I hold with 
St. Thomas that, in the concrete, there is no such thing as an 
indifferent deliberate action.* Even if the action should be indiffe- 
rent objectively and in itself, it is made to be right or wrong in the 
individual who acts by the motive which informs it, and which 
may justly be considered its formal cause. By the repetition of 
such actions a man’s character is formed; by them he helps to 
stamp the character of his age; by them he attains to, or misses, 
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his true happiness ; and by them he completes, or mars, the great 
work he has to do. The reader will see that I have launched 
him on the great and all-important subject of ethic. And it is 
here that the reason finds itself in closer proximity with other 
faculties of the soul, and most liable to be influenced by them. 
It is true that in abstract inquiries we are too subject to the 
unwholesome influence of prejudice, of party spirit, and of the 
obstinacy of self-reliance. And the nearer our approach to what 
is existing and temporary, or to what is concrete though eternal, 
the greater our danger. For where can we find, commonly 
speaking, the tyranny of prepossessions and of a reasonless 
egotism existing in a greater degree or to a wider extent, than 
within the sphere of party politics or of religious opinion? Still, 
after all, such misery is an aberration, not a constitution, of 
nature. But, in morals, our nature has been so arranged that 
there is a conspiracy of faculties, combining to evolve the moral 
act. The reason of this will be seen later on. 

And I cannot help thinking that Dr. Newman had this class of 
judgments chiefly in his eye while writing his Zssay in aid of a 
Grammar of Assent. Certainly, to my own mind, if there is one 
thing more than another which captivates the reader of the book 
in question, it is its grand ethical basis, and the presence and 
expression of the noblest principles of moral science, which have 
been laid down by the great Stagyrite, endorsed by St. Thomas 
and the other doctors of the School, but which have been 
practically obliterated from the philosophy of the present age. 
To give an example of what I mean: When Dr. Newman says, 
“The heart is commonly reached, not through the reason, but 
through the imagination, by means of direct impressions, by the 
testimony of facts and events, by history, by description. Persons 
influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us” 
(pp. 89, 90)—he is stating, in his own inimitable way, a fact 
which is indisputable within the sphere of moral and of what I 
may be allowed to call personal religion. The same prevailing 
idea pervades that wonderful chapter on Redigious Assents,* and 
the other, not less striking and valuable, on Religions Lnferences.t 
The nature and scope of Dr. Newman’s work did not admit of 
his treating this important branch of my inquiry with that philo- 
sophical precision and fulness which the subject merits. Indeed, 
it is my firm conviction that his Essay is tentative in the main. 
And I think that its title justifies me in regarding it as such. 
Anyhow, it is to me a great consolation that I have to face a 
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question—full of interest and moment in itself, and whose 
discussion is forced upon me by the exigencies of the main 


question to which the present notice is directed—about which * 


I can be taught by one to whom I always love to listen, and can 
draw out those truths which I consider to be necessary to me as 
preliminary positions, under the shelter of his authority, and free 
from any great risk of mistaking his drift. 

The first position, which strikes me as being vital, and as 
bearing directly on our present subject-matter, relates to she 
end or object of ethic. I desire to call the reader’s special 
attention to the words of this last sentence. I am not now 
discussing the end or purpose of the moral act. Of this, without 
doubt, it would be necessary to treat in an ethical treatise, but it 
would be altogether beside the present inquiry. I am now 
concerned only and simply with the object or end of ethic as 
a most important branch of philosophy. Is it simply theoretic ? 
Does it terminate in and with itself? Is it merely a science, having 
for its subject-matter a certain defined order of truths? Does it 
contemplate such order of truth for its own sake, irrespective of 
its application? If so, it is strange that Aristotle should not have 
classed it among the sciences properly so called, and thus have 
clearly defined its genus. But we have surer and more direct 
evidence of his judgment on the matter. For, at the very outset 
of his Micomachean Ethics he distinctly asserts that the end of 
moral is not knowledge, but action.* And later on, in the same 
book, when he proposes to investigate the nature and faculties of 
the soul, he takes care to tell us that he is not going to be merely 
scientific and theoretical, but that he is about to treat of the 
nature of the soul in the same way and to the same extent as a 
medical man treats of the nature of the body—that is, for the 
practical purpose of curing disease. Again, a little earlier in the 
same book, he makes use of another comparison. ‘A geome- 
trician,” he says, “and a builder apply themselves to the 
examination of a straight line after a different fashion. The 
latter considers its nature only so far as it may be of service for 
the work he has in hand; the former examines into its nature and 
essential definition, because he is simply contemplating truth.” 
And he takes care to let us know that the ethical philosopher is 
bound to follow the example of the former. In the second book 
he reverts to his former example, and sets it before the reader 
with a vividness which can only be conveyed in his own words. 
He has previously stated that men are just by doing what is just ; 
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temperate, by doing what is temperate, and zice versa. Then he 
thus proceeds— ‘The majority of men do not practise these 
things, but, taking refuge in theo, propose to themselves to 
study the philosophy of the thing, and, by so doing, to become 
good ; acting not unlike those sick persons who listen with great 
attention to the doctor, but carry out none of his orders. As, then, 
these latter will never gain health of soul with such a method of 
treatment, so neither will the former have health of soul whilst 
this is their method of philosophy.”* And—not to burden the 
reader with quotations which might be continued ad Zibitum—I 
will sum up his doctrine in this matter with one of those simple 
and pithy sentences which abound in his writings, and are no 
insignificant proof of his genius. These are his words—‘ We do 
not pursue our investigations in order to know what virtue is, but 
that we may become good.” t 

And this fundamental position of the great philosopher has 
been accepted and enforced by those Christian writers, even 
among Protestants, who have been trained in his teaching and 
have followed in his footsteps. Bishop Butler, for instance, 
expresses the same truth in the following passage, taken from his 
Analogy—“ Going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, 
talking well, and drawing fine pictures of it; this is so far from 
necessarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of it in him 
who thus employs himself, that it may harden the mind in a 
contrary course, and gradually render it more insensible, z.¢, form 
a habit of insensibility to all moral considerations.”{ Dr. Davison 
teaches the same doctrine in words which remind me strongly of 
often-repeated monitions in the Grammar of Assent. He says— 
“‘ An operose deduction may convince the understanding without 
disposing to practice ; nay, it often happens that the greater is 
the success of the intellect in eliciting any principle or rule of 
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1e duty, the less is its impression upon the strings of conduct; the 
se reason of which may be that the mind is wearied before it is 
tO satisfied, and the spirit of action is gone before the theory is 
le settled.”* And Dr. Newman himself, while yet a Protestant, has 
at a passage in one of his University sermons, which shows that what 
I, he now so urgently enforces is no new theory with him. It is true 
of that he is speaking directly of faith; but, as I have previously 
t remarked, practical religion (of which faith is the mainspring) 


e comes under the same category as ethic. These are his words— 
[ “‘ Faith is a principle of action, and action does not allow time for 
minute and finished investigations. We may (if we will) think 
) that such investigations are of high value, though in truth they 
) have a tendency to blunt the practical energy of the mind, while 
they improve its scientific exactness.”+ 

This leads me on to my second position, which is as follows— 
Ethic deals directly and principally with the will. The reason of 
this is plain. For moral action appertains exclusively to the will, 
if we consider it in relation to its immediate and formal cause. 
There is no moral action where there is no free-will (I speak, of 
course, of moral action in its ordinary meaning as applied to the 
present order), and freewill, as its name sufficiently declares, is a 
property of the will. ‘Moral truth,” says a Protestant writer 
of no small reputation as a philosopher, “is not to be discerned 
so much in a man’s head as his heart.” And again: “ He that 
wants true virtue, in heaven’s logic is blind, and cannot see afar 
off."t The same holds good @ fortiori of what I have called 
personal religion. It would be foreign to my purpose, and 
therefore out of place, to introduce into my series of notices on 
- Dr. Newman’s work any questions which are purely theological. 
I have at the outset stated that my intention was to offer certain 
difficulties to this writer’s “logical and philosophical scaffolding ” 
which confronted me when first I read his remarkable Essay. And 
I am therefore speaking of personal religion in the widest sense, 
quite irrespective of the existence of a revelation, or of a super- 
natural order with its supernatural appliances. Whatever may 
be the peculiar nature or circumstances of the relation which 
subsists between man and his Creator, the relation itself and its 
corresponding claims are a metaphysical necessity under the 
hypothesis of creation. And a knowledge of the truths which 
encircle that relation—and more especially of the greatest and 
most momentous of all, viz., the nature and perfections of God— 
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depends more upon the will than on the intellect ; emphatically 
so, if we regard those truths in their practical bearings on human 
duty. At the risk of forestalling what will occupy me later on, I 
cannot help illustrating what has been advanced by a beautiful 
passage taken from the P%ilosophy of History of Frederick 
Schlegel, which may be somewhat wanting, perhaps, in philo- 
sophical precision, but which vividly expresses the great truth 
on which I am now insisting. These are his words—‘“It is 
philosophically certain, or, if we may so speak, it is a truth 
grounded on psychological principles, that the will, and not the 
understanding, is in man the principal organ for the perception of 
divine truths. . . . I affirm that in man (of course Schlegel 
is referring to man in the present state, on the road to his. 
beatitude) the understanding is not the principal organ for the 
perception of divine truth—that is to say, the understanding 
alone. On the understanding alone, indeed, the light may dawn, 
and may even be received ; but, if the will be not there—if the 
will pursue a separate and contrary course—that light of higher 
knowledge is soon obscured, and soon becomes clouded and 
unsteady, or, if it should still gleam, it is changed into the 
treacherous meteor of illusion. Without the cooperation of a 
good will this light cannot be preserved or maintained in its 
purity. Nay, the will must make the first advances towards truth. 
It must lay the first basis for the higher science of divine truth 
and religious knowledge.” How far, and for what reasons, this 
principle holds good in the moral syllogism and in the perception 
of religious truth, is a question which I must reserve for a more 
fitting place. But this I may say in general, that ethic 
partakes of the nature of art, in that it is not so much con- 
cerned with the contemplation of truth in and for itself, as 
with its effect on action. Its end and object is to purify, 
educate the soul. And it affects its purpose by leading to right 
action ; then, by a repetition of right actions, to the formation of 
right habits. These once thoroughly secured, man is educated in 
the complete and only true sense of the word. When once he 
has arrived at this term of perfection, ethic leaves him, so to say. 
He is now free to become a contemplative, and to bask in the 
sunshine of truth, loving it in and for itself. In the ascetic 
theology of the Church his preparatory state would be called the 
purgative and illuminative, his later state the unitive way. The 
former stage is the one in which the great majority of men find 
themselves even to the day of their death. And for such, ethic 
is a special nurse, physician, guide. 
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My third position is as follows—JVext ¢o the will, ethic has for 
its principal object the emotions and passions, their due cultivation 
and direction, and subordination according to the right order. I do 
not say, as the reader may have remarked, the subjugation of 
these lower faculties of the soul. For the term is ambiguous. If 
by it should be meant their due subordination, the meaning is 
already included in my formula. If we are to understand by the 
word the uprooting or destruction of these constituents of our 
nature, then I say at once that I believe this system of stoical 
therapeutics to be an impossibility, and even if it were possible, I 
hold that it would be a monstrous aberration from the eternally- 
established order. It is impossible ; for 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 


If possible, it would result in a monstrosity. It would cut off a 
leg to cure a boil, and educate man by partially destroying 
his nature. 

That such is a main object of ethic follows as a legitimate 
consequence from my former positions. For it has been asserted 
that ethic has action for its end, not knowledge; and that, 
consequently, it deals directly and principally with the will. But 
the will is, of itself, blind. It is a motive power, but it is provoked 
to action from without. It never awakens to energy unless some 
good, real or apparent, is set before it. And it has not the power 
of setting the object before itself, though it has the power—and a 
great gift of power it is—of arresting its own movement towards 
the object when presented. Now there are no classes of goods 
which have so spontaneous an effect, as a general rule, on the first 
movements of the human will, as those which are offered to it by 
the affections and passions of our lower nature. It is true that 
love rules the world. Its power cannot be over-estimated. And, 
consequently, it must play a most important part in the direction 
of human action and moral habits. Hence appears at once the 
necessity of cultivating, guiding, duly subordinating this all- 
powerful motive cause, if we would hope to succeed in the 
education of man. And I cannot help thinking that we are thus 
supplied with an easy explanation of that zictrix delectatio of 
St. Augustine, about which theologians have so warmly and 
perseveringly contended. I imagine that what this great Doctor 
of the Church was intending to teach us, is precisely the point on 
which I am now insisting. The will is moved, for the most part, 
by that which delights it most. It is therefore supremely sensitive 
to the influence of feelings, or to what, in ordinary parlance, is 
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called the heart. It cannot struggle persistently, and for a long 
time, against a predominant affection. ‘The contest is too severe, 
too unequal. But then it has the power, to a great extent, of 
itself originating such affection with its concomitant delights. And 
the saint would have us to know that, with Divine help, we can 
substitute affection towards the Creator for affection towards the 
creature. Then the delight consequent on the exercise of such 
affection will gently master the will, and lead it on to what is 
highest and noblest. In a word, it will generate a habit of 
practical devotion. To cure what is low or unlawful or irregular 
in love, we must direct it to an object altogether worthy, nay, the 
worthiest. It is plain, then—to revert to the subject in hand— 
that ethic must studiously concern itself with these great motive 
powers of our moral being which I have enumerated. For they 
tell most on the formation of character. They pre-eminently 
qualify our actions. They strengthen the will in its struggle 
against difficulties, and, when rightly directed, give a sweetness 
to the dictates of reason, which renders the obedience of the will 
a pleasure rather than a duty. 


It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest. 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise or rich or great, 
But never can be blest. 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang. 


T. H. 


The Last Days of Sir John Simeon, 


SOME months have now elapsed since the lamented death 
of Sir John Simeon, who was carried off in the full 
maturity of life, and will be long remembered by many 
who bore him an affectionate friendship. As yet no 
record has been publitly made of his kindly and generous 
character, and we therefore give a few words of tribute 
to his memory. 

Many will recollect how in 1851, when he submitted 
to the Catholic Church, he spontaneously resigned his 
seat in Parliament, out of a delicate instinct of honour 
towards those who had elected him while he was a member 
of the Anglican Church—believing that he had no right 
to suppose them to be indifferent to the change he had 
made. But this sacrifice of Parliament and of public life, 
which for him had great attractions, he gladly accepted 
for the sake of his faith, For many years he remained 
excluded from the House of Commons. He was at 
length again elected for the Isle of Wight in the last 
and present Parliament ; and that in a way which strongly 
marked the personal affection and confidence of the con- 
stituents, among whom a large number who supported 
him differed from him both in politics and religion. 

He was always watchful and anxious in Parliament to 
protect the interests of Catholics; and it was this anxiety 
which made him insist on speaking in the House of 
Commons on the question of the appointment of the 
Committee moved for by Mr. Newdegate, at a time 
when from physical weakness he was unfit for the effort. 
In fact, his doing so brought on the attack from which 
he never entirely rallied. As his last speech in public 
was in the cause of the religious orders of this country, 
so also was his first as a Catholic, in 1854, at a meeting . 
at St. James’ Hall on the same subject. 
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All who knew him will remember the remarkable 
veligiousness of his mind and the devotion and recollection 
of his demeanour in church. He had a singular reverence 
for the Blessed Sacrament, and a tender and never-ceasing 
devotion to our Blessed Lady. From the commencement 
of his conversion to the last hour of his life, Sub tuum 
presidium was one of his most constant prayers, especially 
in any danger or distress. It was one of the last said 
by his dying lips. Almost his last act on leaving 
England was to give money for flowers for our Lady’s 
altar throughout the month of May. He died on a 
Saturday, and was buried on the last day of May. A 
few days before, after praying a long time at Benediction 
in Cologne Cathedral, he said he wondered if it was 
possible to love our Lady too much. 

No one who had seen him in his daily home life could 
fail to have been edified by it. He constantly attended 
at Mass, however ill, or tired, or late overnight; and 
when there was no Mass he would read prayers in 
his chapel. He had a great delight, as he often said, 
in little services, as in singing the English hymns, or 
saying the Rosary or Litany with his children and 
servants. He went with great regularity and humility 
to the holy Sacraments, and observed with great con- 
scientiousness the laws of the Church. Of this he gave 
example at the outset of his Catholic life, when for the first 
time he came to know that the society of Freemasons to 
which, like many other young men at the Protestant 
Universities, he had belonged, was condemned by the 
Church, and instantly renounced it. His charity and kind- 
ness to the poor and to all in need and sorrow were very 
great. He went familiarly among them, and visited the 
sick in their cottages. The sweetness and tenderness of 
his nature attracted all those who came within its influence, 
and is shown by the sorrow expressed at his loss from men 
in public life down to a poor woman who was found in 
great grief some days after his death in Eaton Place, 
begging to be shown the house where he had lived who 
was the kindest friend she had ever had. 

His piety and charity seemed to ripen rapidly as the 
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-end drew near. On the occasion of his last speech in the 
House for the nuns (which he made after actually spitting 
blood for more than an hour), it was found that he had i 
burst a blood-vessel in the throat. It became absolutely 
essential that he should give up all work and have perfect 

rest and change by going abroad. From Paris, where he | 
spent Holy Week and Easter, he wrote saying that he 
hoped God would be pleased to restore his health and 
strength that he might spend them for Him and His Church, 
for which he thought he now saw a definite work that he 
could do. In this he especially referred to the Convent 
question. He spoke also of the peace and consolation he 
had found in prayer and in the services of the Church as 
greater than he had known since his first conversion. And 
during the last fortnight of his life, as he travelled slowly 
towards Switzerland, in every place where he stopped, the 
church, or Mass or Benediction, was his first object. Those 
who were with him can never forget how absorbed he was 
in his prayers, especially in Mayence Cathedral, for which 
he had a great affection. He had often said that thirty 
years ago he went into it a Protestant and came out of it a 
Catholic. So it was also at Cologne, where he spent the last 
Sunday of his life. On the last evening before his death, on 
arriving at Friburg, he drove to two little country churches, 
one a model of that of Loreto. In both he prayed with 
the utmost devotion, and said, with a true instinct of 
Catholic charity, how much he liked the little pictures 
and images, however ugly in themselves, which pleased the 
poor simple people. Then he went to the cathedral, from 
eight to nine,* hear the organ. Tired and exhausted as 
he was, he wou.d not leave till the end, and spoke as he 
walked home of how much he had enjoyed it, and what 
high and wonderful thoughts he had had, saying that of 
late it had seemed as if his mind had expanded itself to 
receive and understand greater things than ever before. 
It was the next morning that, when he rose after a good 
night, the end came so suddenly; another blood-vessel 
burst, and this time in the head. He had no pain nor 
suffering, not a look of distress or fear. After a few words, 
and those only of tenderness and prayer, consciousness 
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soon left him. The good curé gave him Extreme Unction 
and the last Blessing. The thought of death and of prepa- 
ration had for years been ever present with him; and the 
day of setting out on his final journey he made his last 
confession and Communion. And so in peace he breathed 
out his soul to God. 

Not very long after he became a Catholic, he wrote 
in his journal, that he felt the sense of what he had 
gained, and that it was impossible to make those who 
had it not understand the gift, which was best expressed 
in the words—/xveni quem diligit anima mea; tenui eum, 
nec dimittam. These words formed to the last a part of 
his constant prayers. 

He used, when he was in health, to go Sunday after 
Sunday fasting into Newport to Holy Communion, and 
there attend the processions of the Blessed Sacrament, 
as on Corpus Christi, in the little garden of the poor 
chapel with intense delight. Many traits of his simple, 
affectionate, humble piety and charity, are there remem- 
bered. 

One whose position and ability, as well as his 
experience of Parliamentary life, give weight to his 
judgment, wrote of Sir John Simeon in these words— 
“We have lost a noble character from among us—manly, 
earnest, generous, sympathetic, affectionate, and of rare 
sensibility. His intellect was worthy of such a character 
—cherishing great principles and high aims, of refined and 
cultivated taste and graceful accomplishments, and only 
restrained from higher efforts by a sensitive modesty. As 
he .was worthily appreciated while living, so is he now 
mourned with respectful sorrow.” But it is not our 
purpose here to dwell on the intellectual and social gifts 
which impressed all who came across him, even casually 
and in public. We have attempted no more than to touch 
on a few of the features of a noble, generous, unselfish 
character, which will be long remembered with affection 
by a multitude of friends. 
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1. THOSE who have listened to great Catholic orators in the pulpit 
are sometimes wont to feel considerable disappointment when they 
come to read what they have heard, even though it may have been 
reported without much inaccuracy. There is always a power about the 
speaking of a real orator which can never be transferred to paper, for 
the whole man, in such cases, is elogquent—look, attitude, gesture, and 
voice are all at work to produce the effect upon the audience. This, 
which is true of all orators, may well be thought to be especially true 
of great Christian preachers, because there is a special grace and force 
given in the divine economy of the Church to what St. Paul, adopting 
almost ironically the reproach of the adversaries of Christianity, calls 
the “foolishness of preaching.” These considerations prepare us for 
a good deal of comparative disappointment when we take up the 
sermons of a famous preacher for the purpose of reading. The 
inferiority of the written to the spoken word is of course much 
enhanced when we have only a translation, and again, in the case of 
those orators, like Father Lacordaire, who do not write their sermons, 
and require the inspiration of all the complex circumstances under 
which great sermons are preached to work them up to their happiest 
exercise of their wonderful gifts. 

We are thus prepared to find that the English translation of the 
Conferences of the great French Dominican does not breathe all the 
fire and the genius that worked effects so marvellous upon the 
audience of the Conferences of Notre Dame. We have already had 
to notice a volume on Yesus Christ, and have now to chronicle the 
appearance of a companion volume containing Lacordaire’s Con- 
ferences on God (Chapman and Hall). Notwithstanding all drawbacks, 
we are glad to see that these translations are continued, and that 
there is a hope of their being completed. The fact is, that such 
publications may not produce the same effect as the original sermons, 
but they may still produce a very good effect. The present volume, 
for instance, sums up the argument on its subject very conveniently. 
We may depart from our usual practice of not quoting, in favour of 
the following passage, to which we have referred in a former page of 
our present number :— 

Yes, God is good. Yes, goodness is the attribute which in Him concentrates 
all the other attributes, and it is not without reason that antiquity graved upon 
the pediments of its temples that famous inscription in which goodness pre- 
ceded greatness. But all perfection supposes an object to which it is applied. 
An object then as vast and profound as divine goodness itself was needful to it: 
God has. found it. From the centre of His fulness He beheld that being 
without beauty, form, life, or name, that being without being which we call 
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nothingness; he heard the cry of worlds that were not, the cry of immeasured 
misery calling to unbounded goodness. Eternity moved and said to time: 
Begin! Time and the universe obeyed the will of God, as the will of God had 
yielded, but freely, to the inspiration of goodness. 

I say freely, because all the divine perfections operate within themselves in 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity, and because their outer action is thenceforth 
no longer necessary to their dilation, but a spontaneous effect of the free will of 
God. God was good before He created the world, and His absolute goodness 
was infinitely exercised in the internal communication of the three uncreated 
Persons. Therefore, when He made the universe, He made it from a free 
impulsion of His heart, and not from any necessity. He made it gratuitously, 
without the motive of interest, the constraint of duty, or the inducement of 
merited love, in the sole object of satisfying His goodness by communicating 
life. Therefore, St. Thomas of Aquinas in treating this question, says that 
God is the only perfectly liberal being, because He alone acts not for His cwn 
benefit, but because of His goodness.* 

This conclusion is of the highest importance for the whole course of 
Christian dogma, and it is needful to solve the difficulties which it presents, in 
the theological as well as in the rational points of view. 

Theologically, a text of Scripture is opposed to us which is thus written :— 
UNIVERSA PROPTER SEMETIPSUM OPERATUS EST DOMINUS— Zhe Lord hath 
made all things for Himself. These words possess a character of precision and 
clearness which would seem to overshadow all the ideas we have been placing 
before you. It is, however, easy to explain them. God could not, more than 
any other being, draw from outside of Himself the motives of his determi- 
nations. He finds them in His nature, and in yielding to them, if I may so 
speak, it is manifest that He acts for Himself, since He acts under the impul- 
sion of something which is Himself. But goodness possesses that excellent anc 
singular quality, that its object is the good of others, and that in acting from 
goodness we nevertheless act for others and in a disinterested manner. ‘There- 
fore it is true to say that in creating the world from goodness, God has created 
it for Himself, since His goodness is Himself; and yet it is equally true to say 
that He created it freely, since He intended the good of: His creatures, and 
since that good could not increase His own felicity. 

* * * * 

It would also be easy for me to explain that other expression to you: God 
created the world for His glory. The inner glory of God is in His sovereign 
perfection; His outer glory consists in being known and loved by free intelli- 
gences; and it is beyond question that He has in fact given being to those 
intelligences in order to be known and loved by them. But why has He wiille« 
to call them to know and to love Him? Is it for their happiness or for His 
personal benefit ? from the motive of goodness, or that of interest? We have 
shown, with St. Thomas of Aquinas, that it was from the motive of goodness, 
and the expression under our notice decides nothing, since it does net even 
touch the question. It suffices to define the word glory in order to be con- 
vinced of this. 


2. “Walter Hilton was an English Carthusian Monk,” says a 
quotation printed in large letters at the beginning of the text of a new 
and handsome edition of the Scale of Perfection, lately published by 
Mr. Philp. “As, however,” remarks Father Dalgairns in a very 
interesting introduction prefixed to this volume, under the title of an 
“Essay on the Spiritual Life of Medizval England,” “there is no 
authority for his having been a Carthusian except the erroneous 
account of his having belonged to Sheen, and as the passage quoted 
by Turner distinctly affirms him to have died at Thurgarton, Father 
Guy seems to me sufficiently to have proved his point” (p. ix). Father 


* Summa, q. 44, a. 4. + Proy. xvi. 4. 
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Guy has lately edited the Scale of Perfection, and maintains that 
Hilton was not a Carthusian. It appears, however, that he was very 
fond of the Carthusians, and they of him. Whatever may be thought 
of the two contradictory assertions in the volume before us, Walter 
Hilton lived in the reign of Henry the Sixth, in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. His book is a treatise for the use of recluses or 
anchorites, about whom Father Dalgairns gives us a good deal of 
information. There has always been in the Church a class of voca- 
tions to a solitary and religious life, by which last epithet we mean 
a life bound by religious vows, without the further obligations of 
community life and the like, with which the vows are usually 
associated. The hermits of the desert have had their imitators, down 
to a late period, in greater numbers than would usually be supposed, 
and beside the hermits themselves so called, who did not live in any kind 
of community—for there have been of course communities of hermits 
—there were also recluses or anchorites, of both sexes, who lived 
enclosed and almost immured in one or two cells, generally close to 
the church, or even looking into it, in the case of women, and who never 
left their enclosure till they were carried out for interment. The Scale 
of Perfection is a book primarily addressed to one of this class, and is 
thus to be distinguished from the ascetical or mystical books which 
presuppose the community life. Thus also it indirectly addresses 
itself to the large class of Christians who may be seeking perfection 
in the world, being either from necessity or from the want of a 
vocation unable to enter the cloister itself. Such a class, Father 
Dalgairns thinks, was swelling in numbers at the time that the book 
was written, and the fitness for the needs of such people which 
characterizes its precepts, may make it useful even in our own days. 

The preliminary essay is, as we have said, extremely interesting, 
though perhaps it hardly fulfils the promise of its title. It deals 
with some phenomena and some workings of the spiritual life of 
medizeval England—as to which we know more than was known a few 
years ago, when it was supposed that our Catholic ancestors made 
their refigion consist in gaining Indulgences and in giving alms 
to monasteries and convents, without any interior spiritual life what- 
soever. We have now a few of the religious books of the ante- 
Reformation period; such as the Azcren Riwle (the Rule for 
Anchorites), the Ayendbite of Jnwit (the Remorse of Conscience), and 
the very beautiful revelations of Mother Juliana of Norwich, and the 
like. It is a great thing to know anything where before nothing was 
known, but we do not yet know quite enough to give us a deep insight 
into the spiritual life of the old English Catholics, except so far as we 
can judge of it by what we know of the spiritual life of the Church in 
general. One feature at all events is clearly defined enough, which 
Father Dalgarius speaks of as “the old English tradition of a most 
tender personal love for our Blessed Lord.” It will be a great gain if 
by such essays and such republications as that before us, our attention 
is directed more than before to the study of the old English models 
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of devotion, as far as they can be got at. They are the sources from 
which sprang the devotion which was the life-blood of Catholicism 
among us during the weary centuries of persecution, and from which, 
in the present happier times, we may best hope to draw the stream 
of a pure healthy English and Catholic piety for the benefit of coming 
generations. This is a medizevalism which has no perils. “I must 
confess,” says Father Dalgairns (p. vi.), “that without any depreciation 
of our grand old cathedrals, the Wooing of our Lord and the Ancren 
Riwle have more charms for me than a thousand painted windows.” 
We must allow ourselves to quote a few more words from the same 
part of the essay. ‘‘ My only anxiety is to protest,” says the writer, 
“against what I cannot but consider a great error, both historically 
and ecclesiastically, the assertion that the middle ages are the model 
time of Christianity. It matters little what a man thinks about 
medizval architecture, vestments, and embroidery, but it does matter 
a good deal what principles a man holds as to what may be called 
the philosophy of Church history. If he conceives the grand story of 
God’s Church as though it were a pyramid, the apex of which is 
formed by the middle ages, while modern Christianity is on the down- 
} ward side, his whole view of Christianity is wrong. The Church never 
: i} grows old, and it has advantages in the nineteenth century which 

{| it had not in the thirteenth. What, however, strikes a student of 

: history most forcibly is, that the more intimately we know the ages 

: which are past, the more we learn the oneness of the spirit amidst all 


outward differences of form.” 


3. We must congratulate the Rev. J. B. Bagshawe, of St. Elisabeth’s, 

Richmond, on having well carried, out a very excellent idea in his 

little volume, Zhe Catechism Illustrated (Washbourne). The cate- 

| chism usually taught to our children is printed in a narrow column 
i which occupies less than half the page, while the rest is devoted to 
passages from Scripture, printed at length, which illustrate the several 
questions and answers. The author does not intend his quotations 
as the proof of the doctrine of the catechism—though of course they 
must in great measure bear the character of proofs—-but, as we have 
said, as illustrations, and the object is to assist the children who may 
use the book in their knowledge of Holy Scripture. We can hardly 
wish for anything better, either in intention or performance. The 
author justly observes that the present time is one when we are called 
upon especially to possess ourselves of a good knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and of an especial devotion to them. The great abuse of 
the false principle of private judgment as to their interpretation has 
worked itself out among Protestants into the formal denial of their 
authority and inspiration. They are specially attacked by the heresies 
of our time, and if, in consequence, learned men among Catholics are 
specially bound to defend them. If the Church herself, in Council, has 
£ felt called on to reassert in more precise terms than before what has 
always been believed concerning them, we may also consider that all 
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Catholics are now more than ever invited to study them, know them, 
honour them, and earn the many blessings which are attached to 
devout familiarity with them. They are, in the words of Pius VI. 
(quoted in the preface), “the most abundant sources, which ought to 
be left open to every one, to draw from them purity of morals and of 
doctrine, to eradicate the errors which are so widely disseminated in 
these corrupt times ;” and the same Pontiff praises those who had 
put them before the faithful “in the language of their country,” and in 
a manner “suitable to every one’s capacity.” We wish all possible 
success to the volume before us. 


4. Mr. Oswald Reichel, the author of a large volume on the See of 
Rome in the Middle Ages (Longmans), seems to have put together 
the materials which form the substance of his work for the purpose 
of lectures delivered to the students of the Theological College at 
Cuddesden, established by the present Anglican Bishop of Winchester 
when he occupied the see of Oxford. Mr. Reichel does not pretend 
to any very deep acquaintance with original authorities, and has 
drawn chiefly upon Neander, Gieseler, Milman, and Hallam. He 
has discharged his task of compiler, or rather of epitomizer, skilfully 
as well as conscientiously, and it is probable that his book will be 
useful on this very account, that it gives in short the leading facts of 
a good deal of Church history. He has aspired to impartiality, he 
tells us, though he is by no means indifferent ; for were he to take the 
Catholic view of the See of Rome, of course his own ecclesiastical 
position would be inconsistent with his convictions. It will strike 
any one, we should think, that impartiality generally requires more 
acquaintance with both sides of a question, and that questions 
relating to the Holy See and its history are certainly not treated 
with a due consideration of the Catholic view in such writers as 
Neander, Gieseler, Milman, and Hallam. They are honest, pains- 
taking, learned, able men; but no one of them has been able to be 
uniformly fair, even as to facts. Much less is any one of them 
capable of giving an idea of the principles, which, as Catholics 
believe, have always animated the Holy See and guided its action 
upon the Church and upon society. We cannot expect in Mr. 
Reichel’s pages anything that he has not found in those of his 
masters. The consequence is, that the perpetual series of authori- 
tative acts on the part of the Roman Pontiffs from the earliest times 
are treated as the assumptions or, at the very least, the extravagant 
stretchings of a power, the antiquity and legitimacy of which they in 
reality prove beyond all question. 


5. It is not often, we may hope, that a Catholic critic has to warn 
his readers against the biography of a saint giving in the main a fairly 
accurate sketch of his times, which biography is translated from a 
work which has received that sort of approbation which is conveyed 
in a letter from the Sovereign Pontiff, thanking the author for his 
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work, and sending him the Apostolical benediction. But we are 
forced to recommend our readers zo¢ to patronize the work called 
“\S. Vincent de Paul et son Temps, par M. Joseph Maggio, traduit 
de l’'Italien by M. PAbbé Barthélemy,” and we sincerely hope that, in 
these days of frequent translations from the French, no one will be at 
the pains to introduce this book to English readers in their own 
language. The fact is that the Italian work is a barefaced and 
unscrupulous plagiarism from beginning to end. One of the most 
eminent Catholic writers in France, the Abbé Maynard, has made 
himself famous by his elaborate and lucid historical works, of which, 
perhaps, the best known in his Vie et Temps de S. Vincent de Paul. 
M. Maggio appears to have traded upon that very great ignorance of 
foreign literature which characterizes even the best Italians, and to 
have made a large work and a considerable name by almost simply 
translating the work of the Abbé Maynard, and by refraining—with 
equal simplicity—from all acknowledgment of his wholesale literary 
theft ; and he has got the credit, even from the Holy Father himself, 
due to an original author. Perhaps he would never have been found 


-out but for the chance which moved M.‘l’Abbé Barthélemy to translate 


the Italian work into French. It is almost inconceivable that this 
latter writer should not have been aware of the existence of M. 
Maynard’s well-known work, but so it is. He has faithfully followed 
his Italian original (?), and, in consequence, has produced a work 
which is to some extent identical in sense with that of the Abbé 
Maynard, but which is also a great deal inferior to it from the fact 
that a number of blunders, especially as to the names of persons and 
places, into which M. Maggio has fallen in his ignorance of French 
history or geography, have been only too accurately reproduced in the 
work before us, which has absolutely no value except what it owes to 
the labours of the Abbé Maynard. 


6. We have just mentioned the name of the Abbé Maynard, and 
the importance of the subject induces us to add here a few lines on 
the subject of a “ reclamation” lately made by that learned writer, not 
on the subject of any work of his own, but of the handsome reprint of 
the Azua/ls of Baronius, and his continuators, Raynaldi and Laderchi, 
which we owe to the enterprise of M. Victor Palmé, of Paris. This 
reprint has now reached its twentieth volume, and so would have bid 
fair to be soon completed, had not war and revolution intervened to 
paralyze all the industries of peace and letters in France. Unfortu- 
nately, this great work appears under the editorship of Father Theiner. 
About a year ago we had to make some remarks upon the character 
of this very untrustworthy writer, and we believe that he has lately 
been removed from the important post which had been confided to 
him at the Vatican Library. M. Maynard now tells us that he has 
received complaints that Father Theiner has tampered with the text 
of Baronius and his successors, “that he has permitted himself to 
arrange and disarrange, according to the caprice of his very unsafe 
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taste, and, above all, to cut short and retrench what did not suit his 
new ideas, which, as is well known, are more favourable to the empire 
than to the priesthood,” and that especial attention has been drawn 
to the chapter on the donation of Constantine (Bibliographie Catho- 
ligue for August, p. 105). M. Maynard does not vouch for the 
accuracy of the charge, as he has not yet had time or opportunity to 
compare the new edition with the old, but he seems not unprepared to 
believe in its truth. We must confess that its truth would not surprise 
us, as we believe Fr. Theiner, on the one hand, to be quite incapable 
of committing an act of conscious literary dishonesty, and, on the 
other, to be likely to have a code of his own as to the duties of an 
editor in such cases, by virtue of which code he might permit himself 
liberties in which few other would indulge. 


7. Mr. E. H. Dering writes poetry with much ease and fluency. 
The chief poem in his volume (Zhe Chieftain’s Daughter, a Legend of 
Sybil Head, and other Poems. Richardson) is an Irish story of olden 
times, well worked out, and very interesting. Mr. Dering’s productions 
have hitherto, we think, been entirely in prose, and we think that he 
now and then ignores the distinction between poetic and prosaic 
expression. There is a great deal of thought in his compositions, but 
we think he is hardly careful enough in first pruning it and then 
expressing it in the most beautiful language possible. He has only 
to put himself a little more under the law of dime labor of which 
Horace speaks, to give us true good poetry. Here are some 
pleasing lines from the same volume on the “ Isle of Purbeck ”— 


Great landmarks here are wound through little space 
Half circled by the sea, 
Mid such tranquillity 
As most in scenes most pastoral doth hold its place. 


A double range of hills, as with a fence 
Of nature’s own device, 
With one sole orifice . 
Shuts in the sloping valley’s half circumference. 


Pastures are large and sloping down the vale, 
In undulations green, 
With winding lanes between, 
And high upon the cliff that fronts the southern gale. 


Wild heath, outstretching far behind the lines 
Of semi-circling hills, 
A wide expanse fulfils, 
And with the deep blue distance distantly combines. 


Small bays between brown cliffs, bays blue and clear, 
Homesteads in meadows green, 
With many gates between, 
And hanging woods in shade, their varied forms uprear. 


Within the arc of hills a soft repose, 
As if from by-gone days, 
Enslaves the sympathies, 
And unto local love affection doth dispose. 
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8. Mr. J. N. Murphy has written a very useful book on his native 
country (/reland; Industrial, Political, and Social. Longmans, 
1870), Published at the beginning of the present year, it of course 
had a more immediate object in view in giving information which 
might be useful in the discussion of the Irish Land Bill. But it would 
be quite unfair to put this book aside because that discussion is now 
closed. It contains a mass of information about Ireland, its history, 
its natural advantages, the causes of its want of prosperity, and the 
like, and it is written in a perfectly fair and calm tone throughout. 
We have seen no book more valuable as giving information of all sorts 
in a simple lucid manner, and it may well be “ordered to lie on the 
table” of any reader who may wish from time to time to refresh his 
memory on the many physical, social, historical, or political questions 
which yet remain to be settled in relation to Ireland. 


g. Messrs. Cameron and Ferguson, of Glasgow, have published a 
very interesting little volume on /rish Folk Lore, by Lageniensis. It 
is not an easy book to analyze, and unfortunately we have no space to 
quote from it, and we must therefore refer the lovers of old floating 
stories—or bits of stories, for they are often no more—.about Banshees, 
sprites, ghosts, fairies, wizards, and the like, to the volume itself. One 
of the most interesting traditions prevalent of old in Ireland was that 
which related to an unknown and most beautiful island far to the 
west, which went by the name of Hy-Breasail, the Blessed Island. 
The belief concerning it was propably a shadow of some early 
knowledge of America. A chapter in the present work (chap. x.) 
collects the traditions on this subject. 


10. The “Pastoral Letter of the Most Rev. M. F. Spalding, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore, to the Clergy and Laity of the Archdiocese, 
on the Papal Infallibility,” has reached us just as we are going to 
press. We need hardly say anything as to the great respect with 
which Dr. Spalding’s Letter will be received by all English-speaking 
Catholics, whether in his own diocese or out of it. It is, in fact, a 
clear and authoritative exposition of the doctrine of Infallibility. We 
have more than once spoken of the great value of such expositions at 
the present moment, and it is a great boon to have them from persons 
of high authority, as well as of sound and well-balanced theological 
learning. 


11. We think it right to mention that we are informed that the 
Managers of the Industrial School, Abercromby Street, Glasgow, 
consider the Report on which some remarks referring to that estab- 
lishment in our last number (p. 336) were grounded, to be unfair and 
inaccurate. We have not as yet received the witness of any 
independent authority as to the facts, either in contradiction or 
confirmation of Mr. Sydney Turner’s statements. 
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